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* Immortality not among the Privileges of Peers, a Comic-heroic Poem, 
,oceafioned by the Havoc which Death has lately made in Families of Rank, 
is too fatirical, We approve of the Maxim, not to fpeak ill of the Dead. . 


The Conference, by Nerva, is merely political. 


«>, We have received two Addreffes to Penclope Prudence, in An‘wer to 
_ het Remarks on the Conduct of a Dangling Lover ; one of which we have 
given in the prefent Number. . 


. , The Syftematical Lover, by X. Y. is received, and under Confideration, 


‘Lamentations for the Lots of Leopold II. Emperor of Germany, are too 
long to be entitled toa Place inour Mifcellany. 


Debates in the.F Rati Senate willbe kensinaddid in our next. 


files between Henry and Leonora, and ‘an Expoftulation with the 
| great Kemble, are received, and fhal] be attentively confidered. Their li. 
terary Merit entitle them to Infertiony but we have our Doubts re{peding 

. a Tendency. 7 


~ * Damages, a Meditation, by Rorenlen, ‘fhall appear. 
° The Devil may” be abufed. A Satire, by Lionel Lath, Efq. is received. 
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Histories of the Téte-a-Téte 
Memoirs of the 
SuscepTitLle SoLpierR, and the 
Wooinc Wivow. (No. 8, g.) 


annexed; or; 


HOUGH overtures of love 

from a lady to a gentleman do 
not appear with fo gooda grace as 
when they are propoied by the gen- 
tleman to the. lady ; yet, in many 
fituations, the female finds it necef- 
fary or convenient to give broad 
hints to a favourite male, and fuch 
hintsare generally as well underftood 
as it the had given a circumftantial 
narrative Of what pafles within her 
bofom. Toeheroine of our tale was 
one of thofe ingenuous dames, and 
has frequently undertaken to juftify 
the conduct’ of thofe who endeavour 
to ¢unvey their genuine meaning ; 


always exprefling her utter abhor- 
rence of bypocrify, in matters of 
gallantry or affection, 

This lady, whom we fhall diftin- 
guifh by the name of Carolina, lived 
in a ftate of widowhood at Portf- 
mouth, upon a {mall annuity : her 
hufband, who had been a lieutenant 
in the navy, died on a crvife, after 
having efcaped death in many def- 
perate engagements. Capt. Bridger, 





a gentleman in the army, (durin 
thefe “ piping times of peace’’) seok 
up his relidence in the fame cele- 
brated fea-port, and in the courfe of 
his vifits frequently found himfelf in 
the company of Carolina. Though 
ufually accompanied by his wife in 
paying thefe ay A evoirs, Caro- 
lina was not intimidated from encou- 
raging a lawlefs flame for the milita- 
Ty hero, who was indeed a man of 
genteel addrefs and deportment, and 
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d mot mych exceeded his fortieth | 
t 

. Phe widow Carolina, having be- 


fore ferved under a naval officer. | 


fele a ftrong penchant to be ingrafted 
joro the army. If the could not re- 
gularly take the inlifing fhilliny, the 
was willing to ferve as a volunteer in 
the caprain’s company. Her parti- 
cular atteations to this commander, 
could not be loag unnoticed by a 
man of gallantry and penetration : he 
lainly difcovered that fhe withed to 
confidered as a recruit of his, and 


that fhe would ever be obedient to his |. 


word of commend, 

Knowing our heroine to be a wi- 
dow, the hero did nor hefitate about 
the nature of the bofinefs : the was 
now her own property, and had a 
sight to difpofe of herfelf as fhe 
thought proper. Shehad no partner 
in her perfon who could plead the 
lofs of her affections, if fhe fhould 


happen to be feduced, and on that | 


pretence obtain a verdict with excef- 
tive damages. 


therefore, took the carlicit opportum- | 
ty of attacking the fortifications of | 


that virtue, which was fo defencclefs 
that he knew it would yield on the 
firit onfet. 
thon were foon adjotled, and Curolina 
fubmitted to be a prifoner upon 
parol. 

To fpeak more in the language of 
the world, wker our heroine had {e- 
duced our hero, the latrer wis fo 
frequent jn his vilits to her, and fo 
feidom to be {een athome, that Mrs. 
Beidger began to fufpect the tid hry 
of her hufband, and that. he had 
formed a criminal connection with 
fome favourite woman. She hinted 
her fufpicions to the captain ; at the 
fame time declaring that fhe was 


certain fos. affections had been ef- 


tranged {rom her by fome aban.’oned 
creature, The difference of his be- 
havinur to her, the added, was but 


' go vifidle, and the conjured him, if 
e had the fmalle!l particle of regard, 
remaining for her, to remove her fuf- 


The heroic captain, | 


The terms of ¢+pitula. | 





Hiftories of the Teteed-Téte annexed, 


picion, or acknowledge the unwel- 
come truth ; as a {tate of “fulpénce 


» was more infupportable than eirher, 


The captain affected a laugh, and jo. 
¢ularly reprimanded her for harbour. 


| ing in her bofom fo foula fi nd ds 


tjraloufy. To prevent mifchief, 
| however, he grew a little more do- 
| metiic for a confiderable time, and 
endeavoured to appear perfeatly hap- 
| py in the company of his dear 
| moiety. 

On acomparifon, however, of his 
former behaviour, with that which 
the now obferved, fhe could readily 
perceive that his former affiduities 
proceeded from pure aff ction, and 
now every artor expriifion of ten- 
dernefs had the appearance of con. 
firaint. Determined to be fully fa- 
tisfied, fhe employed a perfon in 
whom fhe coukd confid:, to watch 
his motions, and acquaint ber with 
levery ipterefting particular, Her 
| fai: hful fpy performed his part fo ef. 
| tectually, that he obiained inte!li- 
_gence trom a fervant belonging to 
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| Carolina, that he paffed many even- 
ings and nights with her mittrefs, and 
| that the fact was notorious over the 
| Whole town and common, 
| This news was commun'cated to 
Mis. Bridger, who, fired with ungo- 
vernable raze, difpaiched a challenge 
) to Carolina, daring her io. fingle 
‘combat. ‘fhe Wooing Widow treat- 
| edtlis declaration of war with tilent 
contempt, not deigning even to return 
an a {wer to it. 
| Mrs. Bridger, however, thr:atens 
' to iaititute a fujt in Doctors Com- 
mons foradivorce ; but if fhe fhould 
confult any of the fages of the Civil 
Law, they wili inform her, thata 
wife canvot be divorced from her 
hufbend for the adultery of fuch 
hufband ; though the hufkand may 
for the. aduliery of the wiie : the 
reafon is evident; the wife may 
| briag @ tparious, offspring ipto the 
Mnily, to enjoy the paternal eftate: 
the hufband cannot bring a fpurious 
race into his own family, 
Account 
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fn Account of the new Comedy entitled 
the Roap To Ruin, performed for 
the krfi time at Covent Garden T beatre, 
on Saturday, February 18th, the Pro- 
dudtion of Mr. Holeroft, Author of 
Duplicity, Seduction, the School for 
Arrogance, Comedies, anna St. Ives, 
a Novel, &c. &c. 


The Dramatis Perfone were as fol- 
low : 


Mr. Munden. 
Mr Holman. 


Mr. Dornton, 
Harry Dornton, 


Sulky, Mr. Wilfon 
Goldlinch, Mr. Lewis. 
Melford, Mr. Har'ey. 
Silky, Mr. Quick. 
Jacob, Mr. Rees. 


Widow Warren, Mrs. Mattocks. 
Jenny, Mrs. Harlowe. 
Sophia Freelove, Mrs. Merry. 


HE outline of the plot is as follows: 

Mr. Dornton, a reputable banker, 
from a fond partiality to his fon, has 
conftantly indulged him through life in 
every with, from which circumitance he 
is pictured as having run into all the 
fafhionatle vices of the prefent day, 
among which gambling is not the lealt 
attractive. A conftant repetition of 
Jolles is fuppofed to be the natural con- 
fequence of that folly ; but being per- 
mitted to draw upon the houfe, he con- 
tinves in his courfe of excefles, until his 
extravagance excites a fufpicion, which 
caufes an unufual run upon che firm, 
and brings them to the rink of ftop- 
ping payment. The thock this gives to 
the tather awakens all the feelings of the 
fon, and reflection drives him to the 
verge of defperation. Almoft frantic 
with defpair, he flies to Silky, an old 
ufurer, whom he has formerly fupplied 


with money, which was the means of 


making his fortune; bet in his hopes 
of a return, he experiences a cifappoint- 
ment, the old man being full ot pro- 
feflions, but declining to render bim any 
affiflance. 

In this dilemma he refolves as his laft 
refource, to marry the widow Warren, 
(who has given him reafon to fulpedt 
the entertains a partiality for him) not- 
withftanding his affeRions are firmly 
fixed on her daughter Sophia. 

This lady is the widow of an alderman, 


who left a confiderable fortune, ia the | 


Account of the new Comedy called the Road to Ruin. 1012 





full poffeffion of which, the remains un- 
moleiled, although he left a natural fon, 
Meiford, to whom the refufes all kind 
of favour. Mr, Sulky, a partner with 
the Dorntons, is likewile executor to the 
late alderman, who (he receives advice) 
had left another will abroad; this latter 
will, which gives away the greatelt part 
of the eftate from the widow. provided 
fhe marries again, is, from the fimilarity 
of names delivered to Silky. Ofthis he 
refolves to make fome advantage, and 
therefore propofes to Goldfinch, as firft- 
rate genius of the turf, who applied to 
him for the loan of money, to fecure to 
him the widow, upon condition of his 
giving his bond for fifty thonfand pounds, 
one third of her eftate, for which he 
pledges himfelf to force her to give hee 
confent. To this Goldfinch readily ac- 
cedes, having already paid his addreffes 
to her, as without a wealthy marriage 
he muft be ruined. 

Silky waits upon the widow, and ac- 
quaints her with the contents of the will, 
and his determination to dellroy it, u 
condition of her marrying Geldfinch 
but fhe treats his propolal with con- 
tempt, from the hopes of having young 
Dornton, who comes to her in his tor- 
tured ftate of mind, and offers to marry 
her immediately, profeffing at the fame 
time, that he is driven to the expedient 
through want of her fortune. She not 
oxly confents, but fupplies him imme, 
diately with fix thoanad pounds, Ag 
the moment he is exprefling his gratitude 
upon his knees, Sophia comes into the 
room, and upbraids him with his falfe- 
hood. Her appearance totally difcon, 
certs him, he avows his love for het, 
and leaves them more diftracted than 
ever. Learning that his friend Melford 
was ina lock-up houfe, he determines 
to vifit and relieve him; where, behave 
ing in a ftrange manner, Melford, who 
had been arreited by old Dornton, {peaks 
fo dilrelpectfully of the father, as to roufe 
the refentment of the fon, who firft dily 
charges the debt, and then fends him a 
challenge. ' 

The defign of the fon to marry. the 
widow coming to the father’sknowledge, 
and their afisirs not being in fo bad a 
fate, as was fuppofed, he refolves toe 
prevent it; for which purpole he gos 
to her houfe, and meeting young Dorn- 
ton, returns the money. On the men- 


tien of Melfard's name, the fon nore 
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leéts his and haftens to Hyde 
Park, whither he is followed by his fa- 
ther, but inflead of meeting an oppo- 
pent, receives an apology. 

The widow, rather than mifs a huf- 
band, yields to the propofals of Gold- 
finch, and goed with him to Si'key's 
houfe to figa the bond, and cettroy the 
will. Meliord having a hint of the bu- 
finefs from Goldiinch, goes thither alfo 
with Mr. sulky; and by concealing 
themfelves in a clofet, they hear the 


Of Lyric Poetry. 


the refult of this poetic rapture, this dj. 
vine enthufiafm of the mind, exceeds 
even that of the moft exquifite mage, 
A man of tafte can neither read, nor 
hear it, without feeling fome of that fire 
that produced it. 

Pindar, the prince of the lyric poets, 
poffeiled of the moft unbridled and jr. 
regular fancy in the world, is vaft in his 
detigns, boundlefs in his imagination, 
and great in his expreflions. Hig 
thoughts are { blime, but his Vivacity 


whole bulineis, and obtain the will to} too often overpowers his judgment; ‘he 


the. difappomcement ‘of the defigning 

: and the piece concludes with a 

mife of reform from young Dornion, 
and his mar:iage with Sophia. 

This comedy is the molt fuccefsful ef- 
fort of Mr. Holcrott’s pen. The table is 
well conduéted, and the characters 
drawn with propriety and a due atten- 
tion to nature. The dialogue inculcates 
many cacelient fentiments, and the piece 
onthe whole has a jut claim to the ap- 


ages it has vecerved from the pub 





Of Lrate PorTry. 


FF Yongeft Rring of critical precepts, 
will never give us fo clear and com- 
petent an idea of the real beauties of 
lyric portry, as reading fome of the heft 
odes of Pindar and the Alexander's Feall 
of Dryden. The vecular characteiritic 
of the ale is emthofiiien s which is much 
eafier imagined than defined. It is this 
qeality in a poet that makes his venins 
glow with ardor, fires his imap nation, 
and animates oll the faculties ot his foul, 
Te ie this warmth of enthufiofm chat hur 
ries him into thole impetuous teanfourts 





of fancy. which frar beyond the hounds of | 


Order, and produve that beautiful con- 
fafien whith, ro ute an expreffion of 
the abb? Praguier, * infinitely cranfcends 
the regularity of the molt fudious art.”’ 
Here we weet with the highett lights of 
deur, and the moft thining ftrokes 
wit yard there, the tendereft, and 
waioR 3 deaatiful wnages. Deftriptions 
rich, heppy,s and fublime, and then fin 
but 'exquitixely wnoving ; noble ani! 
ious “SXpreffions; lively and 
MEKIn ye METE HYPE; at fpontaneoully rif. 
UP fo Captivate eheimagination of the 
Header. Uhe cifect ef poetry, whiclp is 
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fometimes inks by attempting to foar 
heyond the bounds of his genius. Ag to 
his irregularity, it is one part of the 
character of the ode, the nature of which 
requires that tran{port which | jolt de. 
feribed. The harmony of the nuuabers, 
and the grandeur of the diction ig 
Pindar, is inimitable. [In his numbers 
we are fomectimes above the clouds, 
fometimes defcending, fometimes fwim- 
ming ia a direct courfe, rifing by brle 
and tittle, finking as gradually, carried 
aloft as quxk as lightning by fuch rap 
dity or meafures as agitates the foul, and 
make the pathons keep tame with the 
wumbers. Pindar and Sophocles, lays 
> COU UTNIR, like a rapid fire, ca ry every 
thing betore them, thoug) fometimes tag 
hear is unhappily extingui*ed, 
Anacreon, the next Greck lyric writer, 
is celebrated for his graceful, eafy, and 
delicate air; but his Rights ave not fo 
high as thele of Pindar. Tiorace hasim 
fome of his odes jomed great part of 
Pindar’s toree to the fweetoets of Ana- 
creon. The. inyenious author of the 
Eflay on the Writings and Genius of 
Pope, has made a very fenfidle oblerva- 
tion on the writings-of Horace.—“ It 
feems alio to be another common 
mittake, that one of tiorace’s charaQe- 
riflics is the fublime: of which indeed 
he has given a very few ilrokes, and 
thoie taken trom Pindar, and probably 
from Alcveus. His exceliency lay in ex- 
quilite obfervations on human lite, and 
ia touching the foibles of mankind with 
delicacy andurhanity. It is ealy to pet- 
ceive this moral turn in all Ris compofi- 
tions: the writer of the epitties is dil 
cerned in the odes. Elegance, not fub- 
limity, was his grand characterillit. 
Horace is the molt popular author 
antiquity; the reafon is, becaule he 
abounds in images drawn from familiat 
lidey and in remarks, thas ** come es 
e 
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to men’s bufinefs and bofoms.”” Hence 
he is more frequently quoted and al- 
juded to than any poet of a higher caft. 
Mr. Dryden’s mufic-ode is the bet 
modern lyric compofition, aud is much 
fuperior to many in Pindar. Indeed, 
the pomp and richnefs of the expreflion, 
the harmony of the numbers, and the 
fublimity of forme of the flights, are al- 
moft unparalleled. This fingle ode 
would have immortalized the name of 
Dryden, had he been the author of no- 
thing befides, There is fomething ex- 
tremely beautiful in the repetition of the 
word Sappy, and the fentence none but 
the brave, inthe following paflage,. - 


Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, none but the brave, 
None but the brave, deteryes the fair, 


And again, whatcan be more moving 
than thav of fall'n, 


He fing Darius great and good, 
By too fevere a fate 

Fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, 

Fall’n from his high eftate, 

And welt’ring in his blood. 


I could produce feveral inftances of 
thefe peeuliar beauties in this oe, the 
whole of which is indeed one continued 
fcene of grandeur and. fweetnels. ‘Lhe 
inferiority of Mir. Pope’s ode on. the 
fame fubje&t is too well known to need 
any proof. It is indeed amazing ta 
think of that poet's attemptiug it after fo 
exquifite a one_as Deyden had compoted 
on the fame fubject. Mr. Gray’s ode 
on mufic contains fome yery: fine lines, 
which breathe the true fpirit of postry. 
The conclufion ofthe firft part of the 
third ftanza is very expreffive : 


Thine too thefe golden keys, immortal 
boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of horror that, and'thrilling fears, 

Or ope the facred fource of fympathetic 
tears. . 


I have before obferved, that an impe- 
tuous enthufiafin was the charadteriftic 
of Pindar, and lyric compofitions: I 
know not any ode thaticomes fo near to 
his fupreme excelleney.as that of Dry- 
den, in which we are hurried on by a 
molt noble poetic fire... But the conclu- 
fion of Mr, Gray’s mufic-ode can boat 
of great beauties, though of a diflercat 

ind. 
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Hark, his hands the tyre explore? 
Bright-eyed Faacy hovering o’er, 
Scatters from her pictur’d urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn. 
But, ah! ’tis heard no more.— 
Oh! iyre divine, what daring fpirie 
Wakes thee now ? ’ Tho’ he inherit 
Nor the pride ner ample pinion ‘i 
That the Theban eagte bear; 
Sailing with fupreme domimion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air + vite 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would’ rne 
Such forms as glitter in the nufe’s 
With orient lines, unborrow’d of the fun: 
Yet thail he mount and keep his diftant 
way . 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate ;) >» 
Beneath the good how far—but far above 
the great. vib 
The idea df bright-sred Fancy {vatter- 
ing thoughts and words from her pice 
tur’d urn, is extremely happy, ol as 
happily expréffed. “In this whole @anza 
the thoughts are ju, the numbers har: 
monious, and the true fpirit of lyric 
poetry breathes throughout it. But the 
heft ode which this ingenious genile 
has publifhed, is that on the traditi nar 
Edward the Third’s putting’ the Wele 
bards to death ; vate is ve a4 
excellent piecé of poetry, and h many 
ftrokes chat indicate id” bubiaa ima- 
gination, and contains much of that fre 
which is the very foul of poetry. 
( Ta be continued.) rt 
$e 
| The Prudent BroGRrarwer. \°'- 


A Bon Mot. 


A Gentleman, in the ¢ of. fee 
veral of his friends, greatlyextatied 
the prudence of. Dew J on’s: bios 
grapher, in entering his celebrated boolg 
in the hall-book. of. the y of Star 
tioners, as he thereby. fecuced his vatute 
able property from plagiarilts) **,Thae 
expence was wholly ryy’ re- 
lied a perfon iprefent); .** for appres 
ing fome monthly or diurnainpubs 
lithers might be induced to make free 
with his materials, had they been.werth 
fiealing, .he has perfectly fecured shie 
work from plagiarifm, by not holding 
out a fingle tempcation to the plagiarift. 
Locks aad bolts are unneceflary to fcoure 
fuch articles as are. mot worth taking 
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The Unexrreted Visit. 


( Muftrated with an elegant Engrav- 


ing.) 


PRarantic. a man of great literary ta- | 


lents in Paris, is fpoken of as a phe- 

nomenon, not only in the cry which 
on him birth, bur ag the learned 

every Mate of Europe. In ‘iterature 
and feience few can equal him, tewer 
Mill excell him. In aitronomy efpec:- 
ally, he has hardly a competitor, But, 
ahorigh he could call the flars by thei 
Dames, and was perfectly acquainted 
swith their offices and duty, he was net 
fo wholly taken up in the contemplation 
of things above but he could fometimes 
amufehinfelf with terreftrial objects. 
+. The charming Adelaide direded a 
part of his fludies and operations to 
things below. When on a pony of 
“pleafure in the gardens of Verfailles, he 

rft caft his eyes upon that incomparable 
fair, and refolyed never to lofe fight of 
Der “till he had followed her to her home, 
or to fome houfe which fhou'ld be ho 
noured with her prefence ; determined 
to procure’ her addrefs, that he might 
take the earlieft opportunity of cultivar- 
ing an acquaintance with a perfon fo 
peceflary roronftitute his happinefs. 

"He found no great difficulty in ab- 
Wining the information he required ; 
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The courthip was of fhott duration; 
the philofopher and Adelaide's re!ations 
were equally detirous of having the treaty 
concluded with the utmoft expedition; 
fearing perhaps that the young lady 
imighe be wavering, as fhe di: feeim 
i very much delighted with the contra@, 
Some fhort time after the celebration 
, of the nuptials, the fludy of philofophy 
began tobe as clofely purfued hy the 
 bridegreom as it had been before he 
| had entertained athought of matiimony: 
| Adelaide found herfelt neglected by her 
Brabantio, and therefore thought herfelf 
perfectly juftified in tooking out for ano- 
ther, who knew howto pay due homage 
toa beautiful woman. She foon became 
acquainted with a young nobleman (or 
rather with one who had been a _nolle- 
man before the late Gallic revolution) 
and a clandeftine amour was unfulpect. 
edly carried on for feveral years, 

Once indeedthey were much in danger 
of being detefed: Brebantio had ac- 
quainted Adelaide that he thould be ab- 
fent from Paris about two days, in con- 


ul 


—-. 
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fequence of ‘which the nobleman had 
been fummoried to pafs the firlt night 
with Adelatde. The hufband, without 
fufpecting the virtue of his wife, res 
turned about an hour before the gailant 
was expecied, having a problem to in- 
velligate which had took fuch poffefion 


and he was not many days before he, of his mind, that he was relolved tw 
wade formal propolals of matrimony to | profecote it. 


this captivating charmer, anc afterwards 
toher patents. 


} 


The. young lady, not | ferved his operations. 


Adelaide, with feeming fondnefs, ob< 
At this moment 


having a philofophicatturn of mind, did | the gallant arrived, and was conducted 


not much approve of this tender and 
affeCtionate declaration : his age indeed 
‘was no material obftacle, as it did not 

reatly exweed her own ; but, perceiving 

m tobe of a grave turn, and learning 
that hiswhole time was devoted to books, 
globes, :and telefcopes, fhe was afraid’ he 
might fomerimes interrupt her gaity of 
difpotition by a rough remonftrance or 
reprimand. unis 

Her friends. however, prevailed on her 
to h@en td the terms of Brabantio, by 
enumerating the advantages that muft 
sttend a match eftablithed on fo prudent 
a’ foundation. His fame and fortune 





Were perticularly dwelt upon, and the 


into the fame apartment. The lady 
held up her finger to fignify, as well as 
the could, ‘that the punctual lover thould 
frame a proper apology for his alrupt 
intrufien ; and the quondam nobleman 
addreffed the philofopher in the, following 
terms: ** Hearing, fir, that you have a 
number of valuable articles in your :u- 
feum, articularly on the feveral branches 
of mathematics, which I delight in, f 
have taken the liberty, without a formal 
introduction, to requeft you will indulge 
me with a fight df it.” ay 
- Phephilofopher was flattered that his 
célleQtion of curidfities had claimed the 


| attention of fo great a mari: he attended 


was congratulated, in the moft earnett | him with great'refpedt, and gave a minute 
terms, on the pleafing protpect which | detail of everylarticle.. ‘The difappoint- 
new preiented itlelf to her, and’ which, if | ed lover took hisleave, and Brabantio did 


tty: declined might never be 
oe by another fo defirables -\ 
a 


not entertaima thought to the difhonout 
of his Adelaide. 
Account 
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Scme Account of 
Some Account of the Lire of PLato. 
[From Enfield’s Hiflory of Philofophy. } 


(Concluded from page 84.) 





GuCH diNinguithed reputation natural- 
“ ty produced among the companions of 
Plato, forinerly the difciples of Socrates, | 
a fpirit or emulation, which foon dege- | 


nerated into envy, and loaded him with | 
detradtion and obloquy. It can only be | 
aferibed to mutual jealoufy, thu Xeno- 

hon and Plato, though they relate the 
difcour les of their common matter, ftu- | 
dioufly avoid mentioning one another. | 
Diogenes the Cynic ridiculed Plato's | 
doftrine of ideas, and other abftrufe | 
fpeculations. In the midft of thefe pri- 
vate cenfures, however, the public fame 
of Plato daily increafed. His political 
wifdom was in fuch high eftimation, 
that feveral ilates folicited his affiftance | 
in new modelling their refpective forms 
of government. Applications of this 
kind from the Acad:ans and from the 
Thebans, he rejected, becaufe they re- 
fuled to adopt the plan of his republic, 
which required an equal diftribution of 
property. He gave his advice in the af- 
fairs of Elis, and other Grecian ftates, 
and furnithed a code of laws for Syra- 
eufe. Plato was in high etleem with 
feveral princes, particularly Archelaus, 
king of Macedon, and Dionyfius, tyrant 
of Sicily. At three different periods he | 
vifited the court of this latter prince, and | 
made feveral bold, but unfuccefgful, at- 
tempts to fubdue his haughty and tyran- 
nical fpirit. A brief relation of the par- 
ticulars of thefe vifits to Sicily, may 
Serve to caft fome light upon the cha- 
ra&er of our philofopher. 

The profefled object of Plato’s fir 
vifit to Sicily, which happened in the 
fortieth year of hisage, during the reign 
of the elder Dionyfius, the fon of Her- 
mocrates was to take a furvey of the 
ifland, and particularly to obferve the 
wonders of mount Erna. Whilft he was 
refident at Syracufe, he was employed 
in the inftruction of Dion, the king’s 
brother-in-law, who poflefled excellent 
abilities, though hitherto reftrained by 
the terrors of a tyrannical government, 
and relaxed by the luxuries of a licen- 
tious court. Difgulted by the dehauched 
maoners ofthe Syracufans, he endeavours | 
ed to refcue his pupil from th¢ gencral i 
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depravity. Nor did Dion difappoint 
his preceptor’s expectations. No jooner 
had he received a tafte of that'philefophy 
which leads to virtue, than he was fired 
with anardent love of wifdom. Enter- 
taining a hope, that philofophy might 
produce the fame effect upon Dionyfius, 
he took great pains to procure an inter- 
view between Platoand the tyrant. Ia 
the courfe of the conference, whilft Pliro 


| was dilcourling on the fecurity and hap- 


pinels of virtue, and the miferies attend- 
ing injuftice and oppreffion, Dionytius, 
perceiving that the philofepher’s dif. 
courfe was levelled againft the vices and 
cruetties of his reign, d:fmifled him with 
high difpleature from his prefence, and 
conceived a defign againft his life. Ic 
was not without great difficulty that 
Plato, by the affiftance of Dion, made 
his efcape. A veffei which had brought 
over Pollis, delegate from Sparta, was 
fortunately at that time returning to 
Greece. Dion engaged Pollis to take 
the charge of the philofopher, and Jand 
him fafely in his native country; but 
Dionyfius difcovered the defign, and 
obtaineda promife from Pollus, that he 
would either put him to death, or feil 
him asa flave upon the paflage. Pollis, 
accordingly, fold him inthe ifland of 
JE gina, the inhabitants of which were 
then at war with the Athenians. Plato 
could not long remain unnoticed 3 
Anicertis a Cyrenaic philofopher, who 
happened to be at that timein the ifland, 
dilcovered the ftranger, and thought 
himfelf happy ia an opportunity of 
fhewing bis refpecét for fo illuftrious a 
philofopher : he purchafed his freedom 
for thirty mine, and fent him home to 
Athens. Repayment being afterwards 
offered to Anicerris by Plato’s relations, 
he refuled the money, faying, with that 
generous fpirit which true philofophy 
always infpires, ** that he faw no reafon 
why the relations of Plato fhould engrofs 
to themfelves the honour of ferving 
him.” 

After a fhort interval, Dionyfius re- 
pented of his ill-placed refentment, and 
wrote to Pilato earnellly requelting him 
to repair his credit by returning to Sy- 
racufe ; to which Plato gave this high- 
{pirited anfwer, ** that philofophy would 
not allow him Ieifure to think of Dio- 
nyfius. Dion, who through the influ- 
ence of Plato’s initructions had become 
a determined votary of virtue, Was cur 

nelily 
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nefily defirous of infpiring others with 
the fame fentiments. In hope of making 
an advanta:cous impreffion upon the 
yuna of the younger Dionyfius, he took 
every occafion o} making hun acquainted 
with the doctrines and precepts of his 
matter. The cfle&t was fiuch as Dion 
wilhed. The youth foon eaprefied an 
earneit defire to become acquainted 
with the philofopher. Letters were 
janmediately difpatched to Plato, from 
the tyrant, from Dion, and from feveval | 
followers of Pythagoras, who were at | 
that time refident in Sicily, importuning | 
him to return to Syracufe, and take | 
vpon him the educauon of the | 





prince. After fome hefitation, appre- 

hending left a refufal might ‘ecm te im- 

ply an unworthy neglect of the intereft | 
of philolophy, and entertaining tome | 
hope, that by cleanfing the fountain of | 
public manners in Sicily, he fhould be | 
ab'e to puriy the ftream he coniented. 
ic has allio been faid, and not without | 
plaufituliry, that he was induced to un- | 
dertake this fecond journey to Syracute, 

by a promile, on the part of Dionyius, | 
that he would adopt the philofopher’s | 
pian of government. In the mean tune } 
the enemies of Dion prevailed upon Di- 
ovviiusto recal from exile Phibftus, a 
man of tyrannical principles and ipirit, 
fiom whom they heped for a powertul 
eppofition to the doctrine and meafures 
ot Plato. The philofopher was con- 
ducted to Syracule with public honours ; 
the king huaiteif received him into his 
eliariot, and facrfices were offered in 
conpyratulation of his arrival. New re- 
guiations were immediately introduced ; 
the inentioulrels of the court was re- | 





ly. Under pretence of frienchip, he 
allotted Plate an apartipent in his palace, 
but at the fame time placed a fecret 
guard about him, that no. one might 
vilit him without his knowledge. Ar 
length, upon the commencement of a 
war, Dionyfius tent Plato back into his 
owncountry, but not without a promife 
that he would recal both him and Diog 
upon the return of peace. 

Dion, who now refided in Athens, 
diliyently attended upon the lectures of 
his mafier, and fo far profited by his 


| moral precepts, as to lay atide every 


thing efleminate and [uxurious in his 
manner of living. The tyrart, in the 
mean time, that he might, if poflible, 
obliterate the ignominy which he had 
brought upon himfelf by the Lanifment 
of Plato, invited philotophers, from eve- 
ry quarter, to his court. ‘Vheir dif- 
courtes recalled his attention to philofo- 
phys and he again became exceedingly 
defirous of Plato’s mturn. ‘1 he phiio- 
fopher, received his folicitations with 
coolnefs, pleaded in excufe his advanced 
age, and reminded the tyrant of the 
violation of his promife, that on the re- 
turn of peace,Dion fhould be reftored. 
It was not till the requeft of Dionykus 
was feconded by the intreaties of the wie 
and filter of Dion, and by the importu- 
nities of Archytas of ‘Tarentum, and 
other Pythagorean philofophers, to 
whom the tyrant had pledged hinfelf 
tor the performance of his promile, that 
he could be prevailed upon to return. 
When Plsto arrived the titird time at 
Syracule, the king met him in a magni- 
hceent chariot, and conducted him to his 


palaces, The Sicilians too, whofe hatred™ 


‘ . : } | “* ‘ . ° 
firamed ; medceration reine inh all 1 ol Phiitlus inclined them to favour the 


iwale e 
prdin fellivais 


gir ot benigonty ; philofophy was fludied 
hy his courtiers; and ereryv rood uian 
aifared bimfcit of a happy revolution in 


° + ‘* 2, i. . 
the ftate of public manners. Suty | leemed wholly dive 


Penotus and his acherents, envious of 
the philolopher’s increaling mflucnce 
with the tyrant, loon found means to 
rekindle hie jealouly. ‘Through their 
intrigues Dion became fo obnoxious to 
Lhonviius, that he ordered him to be 
woprioned, and atttrwards banadhed bin 
wito braly. Plato, and the triends of 


Dion were execedimgly alarmed at this 


h , lyrmed 3 ; “i F ° 
; the king allumed an / party of Dion, rejoiced in his return; éer 


they hoped that the wifdom of Plato 


would at length triumph over the tyran- 


uical fpirit of the prince. Dionyfius 
led of his former 


refeutments, lifiened with apparent plea 


fure to the philofopher’s doétrine, and, 


among other exprefiions of regard, pre- 
‘ented him with eighty talents of gold. 
In the midil of a numerous train of 
plilotophers, Plato now potleffed the 
chiet influence and authority in the court 
of syracuie. Whilft Ariftippus was 











enjoying himfelf in’ fplendid luxury ; 


Maaiuce, and becan to be apprehenfive . . . ; 
mareardee = pprehentive | whilfi Diogenes was freely indulging his 





mosen oth so peanyeem how- | acrimonious humour ; and whilft AE{chi- 
‘ » SYR Iucd to ticat Lath. Coul icoul nes was gratifying his thirit after riches ; 
y 
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Plato fupported the credit of philofophy 
with an ar of dignity, which his friends 
regarded as an indication of fuperior 
wildom, but which his enemies imputed 
to pride. After all, it was notin the 
ower of Plato to prevail upon Dionyfius 
to adopt his fyfem of policy, or to recal 
Dion from his exide. Mutual difiru’, 
after a fhort interval, arofe between the 
tyrant and the pi ilofopher ; each tuf- 
pected the other of evil defigns, and each 
endeavoured to conceal his fulpicion 
under the difguife of refpe@. Dionyfius 
altempted to impofe upon Plato by con- 
deicending attentions, and Plato to de- 
ceive Dionyfius by an appearance of 
confidence. Atlengt», the philofopher 
became fo much diflatisfied with his 
fiiuation, that he carneitly requelled 
permiflzon to return to Greece. 

After fome oppotition on the part of 
the tyrant, permiffion was granted, and 
a veilel of convoy was provided. But, 
before the fhip fet fail, Dionytius repent- 
ed, and detained Plato in Syracute a- 
gainft his taclination. From this time 
the freedom of the philofopiver’s com- 
plaints and repraofs became offer.five to 
the tyrant, and Dionyhus dilmitled 
Plato trom his court, and put him under 
a guardof toldiers, whom talfe rumours 
had incenfed againft him. His Pytha- 
gorean friends at Tarentum, being in- 
formed. of his dangerous fituation, im- 
mediately difpatched an embafly to Dio- 
Ayfius, demanding an inftant compiction 
of his p-omife to Archytas. The ty- 
rant not daring to refule the demand, 
but at the fame time defirous to fave 
himielf, 2s much as poffible, from the 
difgrace of having banifhed from his 
court the firf! philofopher of theage, gave 
Piato a magnificent entertainment, and 
fent him away loaded with rich prelents. 
©n his way to Athens, pafling through 
Elis during the celebration of the Olym- 
pic games, he was prefent at the general 
allembly of the Greeks, and engaged 
univerial attention. 

From this narrative it appears, that if 
Plato vilited the courts of princes, it 
was chiefly trom the hope of feeing his 
ideal plan of a republic realifed; and 
that his talencs and attainments rather 
qualified him to fhing in the academy, 
than in the council or the fenare. 

Piato, nowreftored to his country and 
his fchool, devoted himfelf to fcience, 
and {pent the laft years of a long life in 
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the inftruction of youth. Having en- 
joyed the advantage of an athletic con- 
flitution, and lived all his days tempe- 
rately, he arrived at the eighty-firft, or, 
according to fome writers, the feventy- 
ninth, year of hisage anddied, through 
the mere decay of nature, in the firft’ 
year of the hundredand eighth Olympiad. 
He paffed his whole life ina fate of ce- 
libacy, and therefore left no natural 
heirs, but transferred his cffccts by will 
to his friend Adiamantus, ‘The grove 
and garden, which had been the fcene of 
his philofophical layours, ac latt afforded 

him ateputchre. Statues and altars were 
erected to his memory; the day of his 
birth long continued to be celebrated as 

a feftival by his followers; and his por- 

trait is to this day preferved in gems; 

but the moft latting monuments of his 

genius are his writings, which have been 

tranfmitted without maicyial injury te 

the prelent times. 
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The Plays of William Shakfpeare, in 
Eleven Volumes ; collated Verbatim 
avith the mofi authentic Copies, and 
reviled : with the Correélions and 
Lilufirations of various Commentators, 


Ore By Edmond Malone. Crown 
Sve. 3/. 375. Boards. Riving- 
tons. 


W E are told by Mr. Malone, that he 

has, in general, given the true ex- 
plication cf a paflage, by whomiloever 
made, without loading the page with the 
preceding unfucceistut attempts at elucie 
dation: but at the tame time he informs 
us, that not a fing.c valuabe explication 
of any obfcure pailages in thefe p ays has 
ever appeared, which will not be tound 
in the following volumes. 

It appears, from many c rcumftances 
produced by Mr. Malone, that our poet's 
name, in the orthography of his ume, 
was Shak/pere. tn a Mr. Comb’s will, 
the name is twice {pelt Shak/pere ; nays 
in the parith regifler of Siractord upon. 
Avon, the name is wnivertally put 
Shak/pere, down to the year 1623. ‘The 
greater part of the new notes appear at 
the end of the tenth volume. Mr. Ma- 
lone has corrected the text of Shakfpeare 


with uncommon Care. 
Pa a full 
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Y Enquiry into the SubjeG of Suicide. 
4 ° ebirb a added re. Treatifes on 
Dueling and Gaming. By Charles 
Moore, M. A. 2 Vols. 4to. al. 25. 

+ Boards. Rivingtons. 


The inflinAive horror of death, with 
the uncertainty of our condition in a 
future Mate, {peaks in the moll unequi- 
vocal language, thac the Almighty 
Cieator meant not that we fhould volun- 
tarily forfake the poll aliutted us, W hen 
pains, difeate, dillrefs, or cifappointment 
render life no longer an object of delire ; 
for, in all thefe ciwcumftances, the horror 
of death continues. Mr. Moore's ar- 
gements ace jult and proper ; but the 
fiate of mind which can ilifle the love 
of life, will prevent the operaion of the 
foundeft arguments. ‘Though writings 
againft the crimes of fuict!e are not al- 
ways uleful, thole in which ite guilt 1s 
allated, or the adtion defended, are 
‘ghly pernicicus. ‘Ihe lait chapter 
contains fome very ulc/ul reflections as 
prefervatives trom this ci:ime. 


Sermons on moral and religious Subjeds. 
By W. ‘ones, M. A. FL R. S. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1as. Boards. Robintons. 


Oor author is an able pious divine, 
but he is too figurative, and allegorifes 
too often in the ftyle of honelt John 
Bunyan. 


Petrarch's View of Human Life. By 


Mrs. Dobjon. 8vo. 65s. Boards. 
Stockdale. 


Mrs. Dobion is not fo accurate as the 


ought to have been in the tranflation ot 
this work. 


A Poem to the Memory cf George Fre- 
a¢cric hiand be Alo. 


is. 6d. Faul- 
cer. 


A dear poem! Only eleven pages 
are given tor eighteen-pence. But the 
qualuy is good. ‘J he concluding page 
riforms the reader that this poein was 
Witten in 1760, by Dr. Langhorn. 


Rotional Religion ; or, the Faith of 
Maa: a 


} Poem, wo. as. 62. 
Johnfon. 


This author combats the notion en- 
tevtaimed of a future place of punith- 
ment, a8 aniard and injurious to the 


Aluughty. The following jample of 


. 
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j his poem makes it difficult to determine, 
whether he fhines greater as a divine or 
poet ; 


‘«¢ Hell fire! O God! to all eternity ' 

The thought’s too fhocking to belong 
to thee: 

Drefs not religion as a vile fcarecrow 

Of hell, tormenting devils, fire, ang 
woe : 

Dilcard it asa miferable plan, 

Which a good God cannot prepare for 
man.” 





Memoirs of Fulta de M » @ reclaimed 
Courtezan. From the French of the 
Chewalier Rutledge. 2Vols. amo. 
5s. fewed. Benticy. 


Written with .great eafe, f{pirit, and 
vivacity. 


A Letter to the Earl of Chatham, on 
the Subje# of Naval Promctions. 
8vo. is. Everton. 


Contains equitable and liberal pro- 
polais, and feems to deferve aitention. 


Mifcellaneous Poems. ‘By Samuel Rofs. 
12mo. 35. 3d. Dublin. No pud- 
lifber s Name. 

Thefe poems, which are chiefly ele- 
giac, have great merit. ‘They ought to 
have been given to the world on a betier 


type and paper. 





The Game Laws, carefully colleGed and 
abridged from the numerous Statutes 
concerning Game. By a Gentleman 
ofthe Luw. Broadfde. 15. MWearf- 
ley. 

A fingle fheet, feemingly adapted for 
the hall of the {portiman, and for hang- 
ing Up, with or without a frame.. 


The Sky-Lark. Being an elegant Col- 
lechion of the befl and newe/t Songs in 
the Engli/b Language. 80. 35. Ode 
bound. Evans. 


A collection of fongs, many of which 


are new, felected with taite and judg- 
ment. 
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ANECDOTE. 


7HEN M. de Montmorin undertock 

to acquaint M. Duport du Tertre 

of his. being appointed keeper of the 
{cal 
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Seals of France, he found much difficulty 
in difcovering his obfcure refidence, 
which was near la rue d’ Angevillers. 
When he caine to the houfe, he was di. 
rected to go up four pair ot ftairs; but, 
as M. de Montmorin was not accullom- 
ed to make fuch elevated vilits, itis not 
furprizing that he made a miftake. 
When he had alcended three pair, he 
knocked at the door, and afked for M. 
de Tertre. Being informed that he 
ruft go higher, he did fo, and M,. Du- 
port opened the door himielr. M. de 
Montmorin informed him that he had 
made a miftake, in endeavouring to get 
admittanceon the third ftory, tuppoting 
he had lodged on that. ‘* No, faid the 
new minifter of ftaic, that more relpec- 
table, apartment is occupied by my 
taylor.” 
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Account of Numa Pompi.ius, fecond 
King of Rome. Tranflated from the 
Freneh of M. de Florian, by a young 
Lady. 


( Continued from page 66.) 
FBERSILLIA followed Romulus, but 


Numa dared not: leaning againft a 
column, with downcaft eyes, he com- 
pared within himflelf the virtues of Tatius 
with the furious demeanor of him who 
was now to be his father; but, while he 
remained buried in a profound reverie, 
Tatius approached him : 

‘6 Son-in-law of Komulus, faid he, 
holding out his hand to him, wilt thou 
allo make war againft me.” Thefe 
words cauled tears to flow from the very 
heart of Numa; he knelt before the 
good king, and faid, ** Oh, my father ! 
Idare nut behold your face, pardcn—”’ 
*: I pardon thee all, interrupted the old 
man, if thou wilt promiie to love me. 
Thou halt difpofed of thyfelf without 
confulting me, aod halt contracted an 
alliance but little pleafing to our Sabines. 
1 doubt whether the venerable ‘Tullus 
was even coniulted ; but if it makes thee 
happy we allought to approve it. Nu- 
ma, i would have been thy father, but 
Romulus was deftined te enjoy that 
pleaiture: I cannet conceal how much | 
envy him ; for, fhould he not fulfil the 
tender functions of a parent, if his heart 
fhould be incapable of feeling the value of 
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to me, I fhal! be wretched. My arms, 
however, Numa, will be ever open to 
thee, and in me thon wilt find paternal 
tendernefs, as Tatius will he grateful if 
Numa chufes him for a triend.”’ la 
faying theie words, he paflkd on leaving 
Numa thanderitruck, filled with trou- 
ble, remorfe, and love. 

In this agitation, he hoped to find 
calm and con{jolation with Herfillia ; he 
went tothe palace ot Romulus, where 
he beheld the preparations for his mar- 
riage: the fight tranfported him with 


joy, but it was not a pure fenfation of 


joy, it was mixed with fecret fear; he 
talked with her he adored, and heard 
from her own mouth that he was belov- 
ed ; but the extacy caufed by this cen 
fellion could not chale away a dread 
which oppreffed his taculties ; he con- 
templated Heriillia, and love beamed in 
her eyes ; but pease was not with him. 
Numa was tormented and agitated ; he 
repented a thoufand times that the next 
day was tobe that of his happinefs, for 
a voice feemed to cry from the bottom of 
his very foul that happinels was far from 
him. 

His confcience reproached him ia 
vain; he affured himfelf that he had 
not merited its reproaches; his heart 
dilavowed the chidings his reafon fug- 
geited ; at length, overwhelmed with 
melancholy, fhocked with forboding 
fears, and confumed by his fatal love, he 
wandered towards the wood of Egeria, 
where the firft time he faw his intended 
bride. 

He would again behold the fpot fo 
dear to his remembrance ; he again called 
to mind his myflerious dream, and hoped 
upon offering his vows at the temple of 
Minerva, that he hhould, by the power of 
that goddets, find the peace of mind he 
fo much regretted the lofs of, 

He walked on, though the day was de- 
clining ; but fcarce had Numa entered 
the wood, ’cre he heard plaintive cries ; 
he thought he knew the dying accents, 
and {word in hand he flew as the founds 
direfled him; but what a fpedtacie 
firuck his view : Tatius, the worthy 
j atius, expiring under the poniards of 
four aflaffins. Numa uttered an excia- 
mation of horror, and lacrificed two of 
the murderers, and the others, alarmed, 
took to flight : but the fatal blow was 
itruck, ‘ere he could prevent it. The 
blood of Latius towed fait, and he had 
buf 
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but 2 few moments of remaining life. 
Numa embraced him, bemoaned bis ca- 
lamity, Searched for his wounds, tore his 

to bind them vp, and, fup- 
porting the good monarch, would have 
carried him into Rome. 
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** Hold, hold, my fon, faid Tatius,, | 





thy cares are all in vain; J feel thar F' 
am dying, and I thank the goc's for per- 
mitting me to breathe my laft figh in 
thy arms. Numa, I die by the hand of | 
Remulus: I know'the affaflins ; they are | 
of the number of the Celeres, and, 00 | 
firiking, they bacle me enjoy the frit | 
fruits of the peace | had procured forthe | 
Romans. ‘Thy love for Herfillia, and | 
alliance with my murderer, will preclude 
an? attempts to av.nge my death ; but 
} expedt one favour ot thee, of far more 
importance to me: | leave a daughter, 
Numa, who has now no other parent, | 
no other protedtor wunthyfelf. The | 
noblenefs of her defoent, and her right to 
the Sabine throne, will render her but 
too obnoxious in the eyes of Romulus ; 
and, if thou defend her not, the muft | 
alfo perith : fwearto me then, my dear | 
fon, that thou wilt watch over the cays | 
of my daughter. that thou wilt bé her | 
guardian, her friend, and fupply to her | 
the want ef a brother. Alas! I had 
vainly hoped that fhe might have called 
thee by another name; from the firit 
moment I beheld thee, I formed the 
project of giving thee Tatia, placing 
thee on my throne and grow od with 
my beloved children, without any other | 
dignity than that of their father. Ah, | 
fweet ilution, too foon deflroyed, which 

would have made me happy in death, + 
had it yet exifted: but, at leaft, Numa, 
do not retule the boon [ have implored ; 
have pity upon a dying old man, who is 
thy relation, thy tmnend, ‘the friend of 
Tuilus, and of thy father. Numa, I 
embrace thy knees ; ah, defend my 
daughter ana promife me to watch—."* 

* I {wear to you that I will, interrupted | 
Numa, in violent emotion; and J call | 
the fhades of my motherand Tullus to 
witnefs my oath. 1 fwear alfo to exe. | 
cute your mtended proje€, for I will be | 
the hufband, and the guardian of Tatia : | 
J will live or die for her ; 1 will partake 
all her perils, Mare every danger, and | 
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dete for ever the family of your mur- | 
derer.”  * Dam content, as thy word is | 
ture, rephed Tatius: virtuous young 


Mian, embrace thy father, for I die ia- | 





tisfied.” He fpoke thefe words, preffed 
Numa in his arms, and expired. 


he Numa, exhavfted with his internal 


confli€ts, fainted upon his body, and 
pight had already tpread her fable veil 
when Numa recovered his fenfes: the 
fight of the bloody corpfe of Tatius re. 
newed his horror, and recalled to his 
mind the oath he had taken. Withour 


complaining or repenting, he thought 


alone of the obligations he owed that ex- 
cellent friend ; and, fearing his body 
might be carried away if he lefc it only 
for a moment, he railed it upon his 
fhoulders, and with flow fteps reached 
the city. 

When arrived at the firft guard, he 


| called for the Sabine foldiers, and gave 
| them charge of his precious burvyen, 


ordering them to carry it with all poffi- 
ble refpect to the palace of their princefs, 
He prececed them with a rapd fiep to 
prepare the unfortunate Tatja for the 
fhock fhe was about to receive. Alas! 
the tender Tatiay uneafy at the abtence 
of her,father, feemed to anticipate her 
misfortune. Alone by the light of a 
lamp weaving a purple veft for the moft 
worthy of kings, an hundred times the 
interrupted her work to count, infighing, 


_ how many hours were elapfed fince the 


had iecn him: athoufand fatal pretages 
afirighted the trembling maid, the fpin- 
dle efcapechher hand, her eyes, dull and 
heavy, tixed themfelves on the ground, 
and all at once Numa appeared before 
her, 

The grief vifible on his countenance, 
his tears, and his cloaths foiled with 
blood, redoubled the terrors of Tatia: 


| fhe rfe but dared not quettion him. 
** Daughter of Tatius, faid the hero, in 


a broken voice, to day you have need 


_ of all the courage, greatneds of fou!, and 


unalterable patience which you have ever 
fhewn. I am going to firike a fevere 


| blow at your quiet ; but remember that 


to juftain the evils of this tranfitory life, 
the gods have endowed us with virtue, 
and given us the benefits of confoling 
triendthip. As he tinifhed thete words, 
the Sabines arrived bearing the body of 
their king : Tatia thiieked, and falling 
upon her father’s body, remained mo- 


_ tionlets ; help was called, and life foon 


returned, but her eyes were wild : fhe 
caft them upon Tauus, viewed his large 
wounds, but thed not a lingle tear ; her 
tongue could not utter a complaint, a 

terrible 
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terrible load oppreffed her breathing, and 
the could neither weep norrefpre. Nu- 
ma, terrified at this filent grief, cauled 
the body of Latius to be removed, which 
made J'atia utter piercing fhrieks, and 
fhed a torrent of tears; i was all the 
hope of Numa thar thete tears wouldre- 
lieve her, fa he left the princefs co the 
care of her women, and went to give the 
neceffiry orders refpecting the corpie of 
her father. 
He cauf d it to be wahed in odorife 


rous liquors, and laid upon a bed of pur- | 


ple; he then placed gaards around tye 
apactments of Tatia, and, afver fulfilling 
thefe melancholy daties, he prepared 
himfelf for one far more paintul, that 
of announcing to Romulus he cou'd not 
be his fon in law. How many different 
fenfations did be now experivnce as he 
went towards the palace of that mo- 


narch: he was about to lole for ever her | 
whom no one | 


whom he adored, her 
could deprive him of he was going vo- 
luntarily to renounce; to pafs in her 
eyes for a perfidious ingrate, and to fup 
port the weight of the facrifice, and the 
fame of appearing inconftant. 
frightful thoughts Maggered his virtue, 
but, after a confli@t, virtue triumphed ; 
the thades of Tullus and of Tatia fcemed 
to accompany bim ; they fuftained his 
finking fpirits, and feemed tourge the 
neceflity of this painful facrifice, as we'll 
asthe fhame of any further friendhip, 
much more alliance, with the enemy of 
his houfe ; but, above all, that a marriage 
founded upon perjury niutt be attended 
with the moft ferious confequences. 

At length he reached the abode of 
Romulus, and found that monarch at 
table furrounded by his courtiers. Care 
feemed tv ruffle hisg-ountenance, inquie- 
tude and uneafinefs, juft punifhments of 
crimes, appeared to agitate his bofom : 
he was already informed of the murder 
of Tatius, which made him fear to be 
fufpected, and was more tormented b 
the terror of a difcovery, than web 
forthe crime. Romulus kept a fullen 
filence, which his courtiers affected to 
imitate ; Herfillia itood near the king, 
and fought to footh his cares by the found 
of her lyre, and finging the victories of 
Jupiter over the Titans. Numa, in 
prefenting himfe!f before Romulus, could 
not help fhuddering at the fight of the 
murderer of Tatius, and it caufed in 


him fo much horrox that he could fcarce 


Dheie | 
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mafter him{<lf to fpeak calmly; how, 
ever, he made an effort, and cafling dowa 
his eyes, as if he had heen the cndety 
he addreffd thete words to Romulus: 

** Great kiog, thy colleague has pe- 
rifhed by the hands of ruffians, as thefe 
eyes beheld Tatius fall by the {words of 
four"; I few twoof the barbarians, but 


| the other having efcaped will probably 


remun unpunifhed ‘tillthe gods them- 
felves take vengeance, Thou knowelt 
the ties of blood which allied me to the 
king of Sabina, but thou, perhaps, 
knoweft not iuflictently the cencder refpedk 
i bear his virtues ; thele two confidera- 
ions tmpofe dutics upon ate at once fa- 
cred and painful, but I hope to fulfil 
them all. Kiag of Rome, 1 adore Her- 
lillia, and life isa blank without her ; bue 
L have promifed, I have fworn to the 
dyimy king to become the hufband of his 
daughter, and I mean to fultil my vow ¢ 
1 am, therefore, come to reltore thy pro- 
mule, to regounce the only treafure dear 
to my foul, and to requeft thy confent to 
awunion which will niake me muileeable 
hor ever,’’ 

Vhus fpoke Numa, with his eves fill 
calt down,and even Romulus, aftonithed, 
remained a moment without replying ¢ 
Herlillia, confounded, let her lyre fall, 
from her hands, and the courtiers re= 
mained immoveable ‘till Romulus, by 
declaring his fenurnents, fhould decide 
whether they thould rejoice or alia 
themfeives. Ac length the furious king 
arofe, and, throwing a menacing look, 
at Numa, faid, “* Young man, was 
before informed of the death of Tatius, 
and my orders were given for fecking 
and punifhing his affaflins: whatever 
had been thy love for Tatius, thou 
mightelt have left to a king the care of 
avenging the death ofaking; but, if [ 
know how to punifh murderers, I cae 
alfo punith the ambitious. Numa, J 
forbid thee to marry the, daughter of 
the king of Sabina, as her right to hee 
father's throne may one day be redoubta~" 
ble,and | deftine her for :nother bufband. 
As tothe infult offered my daughter, it 
might juftly offend any ether but the fon 
of Mars; but I confider not only thy 
youth, and the immenfe diftance betwixt 
us, but alfothat thou was once of ule in 
my army, aad therefore forbear to in- 
flict any punifhment.’’ After pronounc-+ 
ing thele words in a tone he withed, 
fhould {vem indfierent, Romulus lefe. 













the room without waiting any rep!y from 
oD his anfortanate lover would have 
to Herfillia, but — fierce — 
, cafting a difdainful look upon him, 
salied by and followed her father with 
the reft of the warriors. This pride and 
contempt of Herfillia, pierced the heart 
of Numa, but made the facrifice of her 
moreealy : euraged with Romulus, and 
Gifpleated with his daughter, he refolved 
so expole his very lite in remaining truc 
to hes oath. 

Numa, more firm and more eafy, re- 
turned with precipitation to the palace 
of Tatia, ** Daughter of the belt of men, 
faid be, pardon me if in the midit of 
your pious grief | come to {peak to you 
of marriage: your father, expiing, 
¢onfided you to my care, and his noble 
foul received confolation from the vow I 
made to become your hufband. Romu- 
las forbids ‘our marriage, but Romutus 
hae‘no right to command us; born Sa- 
bines we both depend upon the king of 
Sabiea alone to obey him, during his 
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life, as our fir duty, and, after his | 12, 
death, is an injunction fill more facred. prohibition will only make thee haftca 


J will not conceal from you that | adore 
Herfillia; but, Gince the death of Tatius, 
exile or torture feew preferable with you 
to athrone thared with the daughter of 
his murderer. If thete fentiments pleate 
you, prepare to brave with me the anger 
and menaces of Romulus, and to attend 
me to the funeral pile of your father, as 


our Lymeneal love fhall be kindled at | 


that fhrine.”’ 





that fierce amazon whofe difdainfuf 
looks had confounded the prefumptuous 
heroes which dared look up to her beau- 
ty, or the mvincible heroine whole un- 
erring arm had overthrown in the duft fo 
many enemies ; but an afflicted maiden, 
overwhelmed with defpair ; her checks, 
faded by the tears the had thed, her eyes 
tired with weeping, yet brilliant through 
the clouds which obfeured them, her 
hair and her cloaths were in diforder, 
and the impreffion of grief, which had 
fupprefled many attractive graces, gave 
freth iultre to others. 

** Numa, faid the to the youthful hero, 
behold to what love bas reduced me; 
Herfillia is come to feek thee, the fup- 
pliant Hertillia is come, perhaps, to be 
refufed. Oh, if thou haft known my 
former hauzhtinefs, thou oughteft to 
know how dear it haft coft me to learn 
this humility ; but thou knowelt too well 
that I wou'd {pare myfelf the humilia- 
tion of teiling thee, probably in vain; I 
will, therefore, inftead of myfelf, fpeak 
alone of thee. I know thy difpofition, 
Numa, and an certain that my father's 


thy marriage with the daughter of ‘Ta- 
tius ; but thou knoweft not my father 
if thou imagineft he will ever pardon 
thee : he affured that the moment thou 
acteit decidedly in oppofition to his wiil, 
thy heae will fall beneath the axes of his 
lictor,and that thou wilt not perifh alone, 
asthe blood of Tatia will flow with thine. 
Thinkeft thou not, therefore, that Ta- 
tius, whofe memory is fo dear to thee, 


He finthed, and Tatia, who had lif. } would not, was he living, implore thee 
tened with tender admiration, who had { upon his knees to fave his daughter : 


fo long nourrthed a teeret paffion for 
this hero, whch the had deemed hope- 
lefs and unfortunate, blufhing told him 
he was matter of her fate. ‘They plight- 
ed mutually their jaith, and Tatia was 
now more allured of Numa, by the op- 
pofition of Ronaulus, than by all the ef- 
forts he had made to conquer himfelf 
His only care now was the obfequies of 
the good king : Aurora had fcarce ap- 
peared when Numa prepared to depart, 
with a party of Sabines, in order to cut 
from the lofty mountains trees for the 
funeral pile ; his lively grief was afluag- 
edi by thefe pious cares which he would 
trufi to no one but himfcif, and, at the 
foment of his departure, Herfillia_pre- 
fented herfelf before him, requefjing a 
private interview. She was no onger 


| 








when he made thee promife to marry 
her, he thought he had given her a pro- 
tector, and believed herfafe from every 
danger ; but this marriage is the death- 
warrant of Tatia, and, if thy fidelity 
caufes her deftrudtion, the intentions of 
her father are fruftrated, and thou wilt 
be criminal even againft Tatius. I {peak 
not of myfelf, as i have donc nothing ta 


merit Numa; but he has fo .many 


Claimsto my gratitude that I account his 
actions worthy of eternal attachment : 
Numa, it was for Herfillia thou became 
an hero, it was to her you gave the ce- 
leflial buckler that made yuu invincible, 
it was her whofe life you faved in inter- 
pofing betwee her and the dart of Leo, 
and yet thou wilt abandon me, after o- 
bliging me, in return for all thefe os 
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fits, to adore thee. Why didft thou 
fave my life? Why become, for my 
fake alone, the greateft as well as moft 
amiable of heroes? Have I difpleafed 
thee? Haft thou any -reproaches to 
make me? Havel not difcovered love 
enough to fatisfy thee ? Ah, pardon the 
daughter of Romulus; her who never 
caft a look upon the kings who have a- 
dored her. Pardon her for withing to 
conceal the firft tender emotions fhe has 
ever felt: indeed 1 fuffered more than 
thou did, as the violence I did my incli- 
nation, punifhed fufficiently my pride : 
behold its end, and look at me, Numa, 


I fall atthy feet, I weep at thy knees, 
therefore, recollect Herfillia, and com- |, 


plain no more of her haughtinefs.” 

Nima breathed with difficulty; he 
feared to look at Herfillia, he felt but 
too much weakened by the fourtd of her 
woice, he beheld at his feet her Whom he 
loved more than his life, he heard her 
repeat that fhe adored him alone ; fo 
that, as fhe fpoke, the refolution of the 
hero evaporated, by flow degrees, asthe 
{now which covers the mountains diffa- 
pears when the fun fhines upon its fum- 
mits. Numa began to admire the rea- 
fons of Herfillia, his heart foftened, and 
i prey to love, would probably have 
Been fubdued, had not the aged Metius, 

eneral of the Sabines, interrupted this 
angerous interview. Rs 

“* Son of Pompilius, faid he, with a 
Yoice at once mournful and fevere, our 
Sabines, in mourning, demand you ; 
this people, who have loft thetr father, 
ate eager to’ fee the mheriter of his vir- 
tyes come and confole their grief, by 
premifing to lové them as Tatius had 
done, by {wearing to them to fultain their 
tights and protect the danghter of the 
belt of kings.” Ar thistime a noife was 
heard at the palace gates; it was the 
cries and the moans of the people. The 
hame of Nirma was plainly diftinguified: 
** Let the virtuous Numa. appear, cried 
they, our hero, and oar friend ; the on- 
ly. remains of our princes, the only hope 
of a defolute people. Come, Numa, te!l 
Us the-laft. defire of our good ‘king, and 
we will die to fulfill them,” 

Thefe words, their cries, the prefence 
of that rugged warrior, Metius, melted 
into tears the blood of Tativaé, with 
which the robe of Numa was yet Rained, 
and which feemed tocry for vengeance; 
ail contributed to reftore to him his yir- 
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tue at the moment he had fo nearly for- 
got himfelf and the world. * Herfillia, 
cried he; I adore you, and you are a 
hundred times more dear to me than 
life; but my duty is yet dearér than 
thou art, as the gods have their ups 
onme. Iam an example to theta. peor 

le, which’ I cannot deceive, and my 
Fieart impofes upon me the law of ac 
complifhing the vow I have taken, in 
witnels of which I called upon the facred 
manes of my mother; therefore, Jet it 
be attended with the greatef horrors ; 
the facrifice muft now be comoleted, 
though, I apprehend, it will be my 


death,’’ , ' ; 
( To be continued. ) 
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(Continued from page 77.) 


“ GELF ! Self! you ery, we do, and 
fhould ri, : 
Alas! alas! egregioufly you err ! 
We do not, frould not! “What is moré 
unfit ? 

Let éach to all, and all to God fubmit*. 
Say, is it int’reft renders duty right ? 
No! Fitnefs, order: point as clear as 

light! | _ fwilly 
Abfiract felf-int'reft, thwart it if you 
What’s fit in nature, will be daty fill. 
Tis from the fitnefs, God in-things de< 


. *fign’d, : 
And sistteale int’refty dityiedefin’d : 
Tis fitnefs is the fcopéof ali that’s great + 
Virrue’s grand principle is‘love of jit. 
| "Fistrue, the fy!tem, form’d with art 


Makes ine’reft conftamtly with duty join ; 
Lett: pair ‘appear. too 

“°* hard,’ ave N39 fward; 
Virtue’s: Ordain’d to work its own re. 
In Virtve’s feif ie _ reward pufieh’d, 
Conkeee ee worth, of alf delights the 
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134 The Syfem, a Poem 
Bostted: Spirits geperon ty delight, . { 


ter faperior right: 
ee yi confocial ardors owns; 
Aad, more than fll, love what they fix 

4 0 Mei yoo , 0 eee 


Gant intereit, and duty could divide 5 
shaty if duty. fleadil we choofe, 
We nothing eer thould a gain, but fome- 
Cs wo 


Bt ek in int'relt’s 
ave ‘would “hold. the choice oie | 
i Hie pe 


“ iprefervation’” s the ah aim.” 

Fg each muft ferye felf to ferve the 
relt : 

*Tis firft in time.;. is prior ev’n to birth, 

As needed firft; but far from firft in 

worth: 

A nobler aim is to preferve the whele’s 

More ftronc!v eeereterg fhould engage | 
the foubs “4 

The nobdleft aim of all is Xo obey ; 

For Gets high glory ; therefore ought 


o {fway. 
‘This nobielt. Sifies each lower sim; 
’hatever dev at terminates in fhamne! 


Another aim maf belt to paffion feem ; 
But this te reajenalways thines fupreme: 
Self-damn'd is he, who ceafes to attend 
Dhe fovereigy glory..as his fovereignend. 
Happinefs rn from right obedience 
Bu flew othe ) ‘id (7) 
t. prawt “(for argument it. di net 
Suppole the work, and atl that it be- 
Ts [wrongs 
Could .aniy proper and. fubik by 
AV hich ong!ya good and wife man. te 
fulfil, 
Creations snterelt, or, its author’ s wal? 
Its author's willl, The annivedte, taale 


Spe alee: | 

If fit in honour to the Lord: of all. 

So far God's glory is. all ends aboye ! 

So far all padions yield to holy love .. 

In wan shis paffion eught to glow mof 
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pation agver knows excels ; 
iia ha eee to reprefs : 
‘Ofcen the reli may over-glow ; but here, | 
Defedd of ardor be thy only, fap. 
22. a dread! which. are to 


aha 5 Sealers eaale 


Furht in omifion to betraly wife 
Then all aby/a: there all demerit lig 


: 


} 


Lally, prepolterous vicious fen of 
‘ shin >, € {forings ; 
1s ‘the condition whence the snifchicf 
ItcealesGod and duty to relpect : 
Its modes are pride, one ifcencey nege 
eG s {three ; 
The ‘{malleft crime partakes of all the 
The proudeft crime is ofthe worft degree, 
By due attention, the defire of right 
‘Would to minds perfect Mill be chief 
delight. 


Without omiffiion. in the-firh who fell, 


hey could. have no propenfion to revel ; 
tn & it they might: for .as attention 
clears . , [ deears, 
The mind's onesies fo neglect be- 
Tdeas changing gid ive place to new } 
P And recent paiiions former ones fubdue : 
Solely attention objects well enquires, 
Corredts the temper, fixes right defires. 
‘Since, thus, , attention tutors leve and 


hate, 4 fate! 
' The falemn charge eat nof in piimal 
| Was warning needful to prevent ccay 5 


As how, to fiem and heal it, : watch and 


pray 
Nepled, at firh, indulges falfe defiress 
Then quickly Hames concupifcence, as 
fhe dome j 


But, if neglected, burns ts_out of home, 
Pride fot the blaze, fike any demon, 
ree 
os large to range, its own mad deity ; ; ? 
leas’ in its phyenzy wildly to enjo 
A ‘ felf- deflructions and the i de. 
* troy, [breezes 
This flame, enrag’d by ev’ry.témpting 
We cannot quench its fury, when we 
pleafe : [proves 
Habit prevails ; : then, tho’ we truth ap- 
The charmis of error we adore and love. 
Habitual evil ¢rjum phsin ics pow’r, 
Now fierce to {purp, now ¢ager to d¢- 
vour ; (thir 
Of joy, exhaufting with hy idropic 
The cup, a. poifon, which ic os ff 


OF grief, ree the minnteft drop. 
Tho’ too réjeti oa éverlafling bene® 


Reafon “ay “ferves only a ay 
ide 

Marts the belt paffions, making 909 
Zeal i rere rage, depraving worfeand 


For vice and error are atwin-born. curfes 
Divine affiltance, working with our will, 





Solely can cure fuch deeply-rooted if!. 


noai ence 


$s, 
Which, us’d with care, fecurely warms 












.. Indolence cannot truth fublime deferys 

Man it makes brutal inhis Author’seye. 

Without attention, God and morals 
feem 


A reverie, or dim confufed dream’; - ; 
Tho’ both are fair, and clearly under- 
. -* fleed* [ good. 
By pooreft reaf*ners, with attention- 
Proper attention, plainly, muft excite 
The felfith, focial, bely paffions, right. 
Without attention grow, the mean too 
ftrong, 
The noble weak, inverted all and wrong: 
The holy nigh expire ;. for faith. will 
fail, 
And thofe of fight delufively prevail. 
Nay, witheut due enquiry, faith may 
be 


As deadly fin as infidelity ; 

Idolatry of yore befool’d the race, 

God’s high difpleafure, man’s extreme 

 difgrace. 

Now fuperitition clouds revealed light; 

Ev’n renders gofpel day Jike paganaight. 

Behold, infuriate with religious zeal, 

Wretch tearing. wretch on inquilition’s 
wheel. { place, 

See thofe defeat, who fondly zeal mif- 

The noble ends of nature and of grace ; 

Pervert, deftroy, as far as in them lies, 

The weal of earth, the glory, of the 
tkies: [ fhades, 

Self-damn’d to celibate and cloyfter’d 

Nor propagaie the race, nor lend it aide: 

For them the race may peri ; never 
more 

Another foul the fovereign Sire adore. 

Will God love crimes, tho’ acted for his 
fake ? 

He gave us pow'rs a .wifer ufe to make. 

Credulity, as unbelieving, flows 

(Equal in. gyilt) from one fame guilty 
caufe, 

From flacking or abufing pow'rs, be- 
flow'd 

To render creatures images of God. 

His image, whence we cjaim as heirs of 
ight, 

Confifts A thinking and defiring right ; 

&° bear that facred image, uling well 

ur moral pow’rs is indilpenfible. 

* Fis true, we ouly can apply ; fuccefs 

Depends on him, orto permit or blefs :~ 

Rut he will profper all, who well apply : 

Endeavour well, and, on his grace rely, 





Ther Sylent, a Poem. 





ans 


_ Religious moralemaf, in nature, be 
eeaeet rove fa a 


, 
Racing love. and reverence ; all 
Is vice difguis’d, concupilcence or pride: 
To.wake this fenfe,.in. our depraved 
ftate, weight : 
Needs thought andk nowledge of peculiar 
He knows net. rightly, whofe invalid 
thoughe 
Does not his foul impaffion ag it oughrs 
An eye,indeed, that fecs a beauty belt, 
Peshaps admires not moft: the charm 
impreft 
Requires a temper to receive its glow, 
A fowl difpos’d to love, as well as knows 
Engag'din fludy, clearly I may fee; 
Grand truths, yet mind: not their con- 
cern to'me ; 


| As who the fun thro’ telefcope farveys,, 


Sees belt its face, but leaft enjoys.its rays, 
Nay, knowledge, often, but enkindies 
pride ; : _ [ply’d: 
And sakes. fools worfe, improperly ap» 
Yet only knowledge can the temper 
mend, 
The mind enamogr of its noble end. | 11 
In fhort, juft.as employ'’d (the fact ig 
plain) -[bane. 
Reafon, aye ! Reafony is oyr balm or 
Howe’er deprav’d, -attention is the cureg 
The only remedy in human pow’r:  «{ 
Attention fiill, attention pondering right, 
With heavenly aid, would render truth 
delight. +» [erue, 
6. Asfrom the temper morals willace 
So from the morals will a temper too. | * 
To morals good if wifely virtue move, 
Thofe in return preferve it, and improves 
A mutual dependence ’twixt them Jigs, * 
As ’twixt the body’s health and exere 


cife. tA 
If foolithly negle2ful, vice will breed, . 
With morals bad ; and thofe make. vieg 
proceed. ~ at 
Wifdom is virtue’s filter, virtue’s nurfe: 
Folly’s the fame to.vice, a twin-borg 
curfe. 
~ Ever fince fell creation, la, we find, ~ 
That virtue (moralvitrength in ‘health 
of mind) “ « | [difeate? 
rn (moral weaknefs in the midd’s 
lend in minds’ all’; but not in Hike de- 
recs, Bh Bp Bas 
In each they vary ; this or that prevails, 
As wifdém or as folly turns the feales. 
As healthy bodies act in proper tone, 
‘Complacent eafe and jult fenfatigns, 
OWN, ; 


. 





* Wild, Sol. Vis 10 PsOVs Villy 37+. 
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fib virtuous nits ‘empley their pow'rs 
Eger ? * ; [' he ; 
Their true, their 


“ veorning’ ations, as a fion fcorns 

‘A fpider’s cobweb, or a Leetie’s horns. 

‘Bot mark—where heroes eafily prevail, 

Others their urmoft thal exert or fail. 

For vicious minds, like fickly bodies, 
faint 


Toright exertion, labour with conftraint; 
Forever err m Ngee A ith eal 
Longing id loathing av'd de- 
lures : rip [fn ; 
Their own: ill temper hurries them to 
‘The tempter out, and the betrayer:in, 
‘They © delirious ; not ‘for health 
figh ; : {die. 
But burn for crimes ; and, loft in ftupor,; 
Vice, yok’d with folly, fiillto fhame pro- 


; pends > 
Virtue with wifdom, fill in glory ends. 
‘ Ingenuous virtue glows to God above, 
To all below, with lively beams of love : 
Purely devout, gratuitoufly free,’ 
Sublimely emulating deity : 
Wliberal vice, proportion’d to ‘its fall, 
Is cold to Got, invidions to all. 
From charity, the flame of virtue’s 
breaft, 
How meritorious ! How divinely bleft ! 
Defires welt ral’d (expanded or confin'd) 
And well fupply d by aids of alt combin’d. 
*Tis thence we fhun contupifeence and 
floth; ~ 
or gilt and rain are involv'd in both) 
is thence we health and competence 
ue, 
Ae well for focial as for felfith view : 
*Tis thence we rightly ufe the bounties 
. er ; a [ ven; 
Are faithful friends, are favorites of hea- 
ince then in all we facred fi attend, 
God's glory as the fovercign end. 
From what | call philautiance, vice’s 
flameT, {fhame ! 
What baleful guile! what mitery and 





* RAAON mate ar try, oa 0: aueo aipt toy ov, 
9 ear ayeder ov why 0, er: ayaSor, 
82 0y tere ops te ander, apalen TH agen nade 
aes: ayader yag op, EwaimTer ecw. AgiTn 
Fey ore paty Qvvepars, we Bonet, rope avelox 
mat quranlinn® mas Quemuaic evipletinn wedAxy 
Wes Ptyaher, Hat Warte wen wars, 
Ariftorle’s Rhetor. Lib. J. Cap. 9. 
J eWlerres by wavter Sag TeMarer aytic 
seagevt. Clem Alex. Stron’. Lib. 6. 
Joftead of felf-lowe, I have ufed a new 
Word, plilaxutranteymeaning {elf-love ip 





‘The Syfem, q Poem. 
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Tis thence - firive on other's cof tp 
a : "1 


daswnie Gride, or fty:in brutith eafe ; 
Arc fraudful, cruel, flagrantly unjutt ; 
‘To God and men malignant in our loft. 
‘What can await us but extremeft woe, 
eee va’ to other, -God:incens’d our 
See facred charity the genial zeft, 
The {park divine, whence being muft be 
ble ; - ' [confpire, 
The charm whence all the ‘paffions right 
As notes ‘harmonious on .a well-tun’d 
: dyre 3 
The eribiute, God exacts in all we do; 
Supreme-defert in hie difcerning view ; 
$o what vain mortals for obedience 
boaft, 
If yoid of charity, is labour loft : 
With it alone his fovereign favor’s given, 
With it alone we tafte that fount of 
heaven : [Lamifs: 
Who hope for heay’n without it, hope - 
Effential bafis of celeflial blifs ! , 
The moral temper it alone prepares, 
Improves the faculties, refines the cares, 
Makes duty pleafure, ev’ry want fup- 
’ plies, 
Each joy exalts—in fhort—beatifies. 
' 7. * But. virtue cannot without vice 
exift.”’ 
So mortals void of reafon may infift ! 
Is darknefs neceffary, fay, to light ? 
Or indifpenfible is wrong to right ? 
Mutt ficknefs be for health? O folly, 
fee ! [be ! 
Confefs, that virtue without vice might 
Perverfely blind! Is there beneath the 
fky [deny, 
One wretch, whogan fo plain a truth 
Perceiv'd as ftrofigly as the fun is feen 
At noon, high blazing from his throne 
ferene ? [lows toft, 
8. :Aslight aré they, as ‘foam on bil- 
Who argue virtue without vice were 
_ Tat. true ! 
“* Vice heightens virtue’s trial.” —Very 
In points, which virtue oft regrets to do. 
Tho’ individuals, tiling from the fall, 
May rife P glorious than from none 
at all; . 





a bad fenfe, a3 it conflitutes vice. In 
the ufual mode of forming fuch deriva- 
tives, {rom gidavmawould come phlau- 
ty ; but I have choien to form from the 





-accufativeodfe qrauray : philantioantr, at 
making a better Englith found. 


Yet 











-_ Se. ee 


Yet blife in fome would likely more have . 


If ne’eralloy’d with execrable fin. 


Tho’ vice on virtye brighterglory draws, 


It on itfelf accumulateth woes; 
And therefore God, whofe ree 
the whole, foul, 
And faints like him, who value ev'ry 
Muft with all natures virtugus as their 
own, +. Ferewn. 
That blifs and glory might all = 
ice heightens virtue’s trial, we confels ; 
ow taints its ftrength, now doads it 
with diftrefs : 
What then? In apathy muft virtue fit, 
If vice were not ? For action which is fit, 
Or health or ficknefs }—** Health !”— 
Then drop debate ! 7 
The ftate for action is the virtuous ftate*. 
The fick may toil ; but fure the healthy 
heft [safte. 
May fruits of good both cultivate and 





_— 


The Rosp to Ruin. 
4 MEDITATION. 


puis road is eafily found out, without 

a guide or a direction-poft ; ‘it is a 
broad highway, in which the traveller 
may amufe hiwfelf with many _pleafing 


prolpects, without confidecing that‘he is’ 


expoled to many dangers. The Road 
to Ruin is fo infefied with robbers, that 
a is, next to impoffible to efcape their 
depredations. In other avenues, the 
ufual lofs fuftained is a purfe of money ; 
but in thefe paths, treafures ineftimable 
are purloined from the unwary. The 
lofs of cath may often be repaired, but 
what are we to do when our innocence, 
our health, our integrity, our honour, 
are baicly pilfered from us? And fuch 





* The author is aware that natural 
difeafe and moral are not exaétly paral- 
lel ; for moral difeafe does not impair the 
activity of the mind, as natural difeafe 
does that of the body; but: ftill their 
‘refemblance is fufficient for the author’s 

: for though a mind free from 
moral difeafe, is not more adtive than 
one morally difeafed, -yet, it is equally 
active, and is fitter for excellent actions ; 
and confequently is as much, or more, 
capable of trial 


Sie Road 10 Ruiay 


—_—— 
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calamities will inevitably be our lot, if 
we continue long in the alluring Road 
to Ruin. * 


But notwithftanding the certainty of 
defiruGion upon this road, it is.the moft 
frequented of any of his majefty’s high- 
ways. Wumber? of unthinking mortals 
are. daily feen turning into it with impe- 
tuofiry and glee, without confidering the 
difficulty, and almoft the impoffibility ‘of 
getting out of it. 

When we feea man, pofleffed of a for- 
tune of five hundred pounds a year, 
living at the rate of two thouland pounds 
a year, our veracity would not be called 
in queftion if we ventured to declare that 
he was on the Road to Ruin. 

The {pendthrift who frequently makes 
application to ufurers, and purchafes the 
ule of money by extravagant douceurs, 
premiums, or difcounts, may juftly be 
faid to be a traveller on the ‘ihon high - 
way. 

When any one becomes an abjeét 
flave to his bottle, we need not {cruple 
to pronounce that he is flaggering into 
this much frequented road. 

If a young girl, innocent in herfelf, 
fhould too creduloufly harken to the -e- 
namoured tale of the deceiver, it ismore 
than probable that the may be feen ‘trip- 
ping upon this too general highway. 

When a lady has private recourfe to 
ardent liquor, whether affliction or 
other caule may have induced her to be- 
come acquainted with it, fhe feidom fails 
to bea paflenger in this thronged ave- 
nue. ¥ 

Thoufands have been annually <in- 
veigled into this flowery-looking path, 
by the baneful lottery, and its appurte- 
nances,. 

When a perfon afflited with difeafe, 
feeks relief in quackery, he may truly'be 
faid to be galloping upon thivtoad. ~ 

When Mr. M—— left his dearly-be- 
loved wife in Paris, under the proteétion 
of one female fervant, and returned ‘to 
tranfa&t bulinels ‘in en Britain = 
Ireland, he may, with {trict propriety,’ 
faid to “have left‘ her on the Road to 
Ruin. : , 

It is feldomyindeed, that any advanta- 
ges or emoluments are derived by tra - 
vellers in the Road to Ruin. Holeroit 
and Harris, as toll-gatherers on that 
road, have doubtlels beem benefitted 


by it ’ 
The 
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 '» (he Boistexovs Lover. 


| Te the Editor of the Town and Country 


Magazine. . 
-  Eihepage scala by 
HE dangling lover, on whofe con- 
du@ Penelope Prudence is fo far- 
caftical, (fee page 84:). is the very twain 
that I would with to have for a wooer. 
I like deliberation, elpecially in eafes of 
fuck infioite importance as matrimony. 
Matches which are concluded in. jels 
than feven years, from the commence- 
ment of the treaty, Iicall precipitate; as 
the contracting parties cannot have had 
time to weigh every circumitance with 
fufficient accuracy. 
Mifs Prudence complains of a gentle- 
man’s behaviour, and indiredtly accules 


Aim with having trifled with her, be- 


caufe he has not déclared the precife 
meaning of his repeated vifits in. the 
courfe of nineteen months. She treats 
with ridicule his common converfation, 
becaule it principally relates to popular 
topics, and is particularly fevere ou his 
exprefling himtelf weil picafed with the 
reduction of the duty on candies. Now, 
1 declare to you, Mr. Editor, that | 
cannot fee any impropriety in what he 
advanced. On the contrary, it mani- 
felis fenfibility, and a benevolence of 
difpofition. Befides, to dwell too much 
upon the fubject of love is naufeating. 

I have the misfortune to have a fuitor 
of avery different difpofition to yours. 
I call it a misfortune, becaufe, if I fhould 


-mot be lucky enough to procure another, 


I would ratherhave him than none at all ; 
but if a youth more fuitable to my tafle 
fhould fart up, I would turn my prefent 


. adorer off without much ceremony. He 


és tom boillerous, ardeut, and impetuous 
for me: he feizes me like a bear, and 
combles and towfels me about in fuch a 
violent manner, that 1 often think my- 
felf in danger of lofing the very cloaths 
from my back. If 1 attempt to expof- 
mo oe on _ rudenels, he cum- 

me to filence by. fmotheriag me with 
impaffioned kill” Before 1 had been 
acquainted with him, half.an hour, he 
fwore 1 was the mofl heavenly creature 
that he had ever beheld, and unlefs J 
would deign to honour him with my 
hand, he thould be the moit miferable of 
mortais. In lefs than another half hour, 


‘of Londoit. 














he me ‘earneftly to name the day 
which fhould indiffolubly uyite us. 

As I cannot fay thatd doat upon fuch 
an outrageous lover, and think him much 
better fuited to the difpofition of miis 
Prudenee, than. to one of a fober fedate 
caft jike myfelf, I am willing toexchange 
foversowith that lady, if all parties fhould 
be'foond agreeable to fuch a meafure. 
‘Phe -young lady who complains of the 
flackuefs and: tamenéds of her prefent 
lover, would be highly delighted with 
the ftrong emotions of ardour: which 
are continually exhibited by my gallant 
fwam. ‘As fhe may reafonably be fup. 
pofed to be a reader of the ‘Town and 
Country. Magazine, having appeared in 
it as one of your correfpondents, I hope 
this epiltle will not efcape her notice. 
Should the approve of this propofal, and 
be defirous of an interview with me, 
previous to our communicating this 
project tothe gentlemen, fhe may com- 
mand my attendance when and where 
the pleafes. 

Perhaps, fir, you may confider this as 
a fingular kind of negociation, but as it 
feems to be calculated for the accommo- 
dation of all thofe who are interefted jn 
the bufineis, a regular formal transfer of 
adorers, the better to adapt them for each 
other, can hardly be thought indelicate, 
illegal, or immoral. 

If mifs Prudence fhould not approve 


of anfwering my letter publicly in the 


Magvzine, my addrefs is, Mifs Arabella 
Steady, Pimlico. With compliments te 
Mifs Prudence, I remain 


her and your 
very humble fervant, 


ARABELLA STEADY. 
March at, 1792. 





ANTIQUITIES of LonDON, from Pen- 
 mant’s Defeription of that City. 


[N digging the foundation far the re- 

building of St. Paul’s, was found a 
vait cemetary : firit lay the Saxons, in 
graves lined with chalk-ftones, or in 


coffins of hollowed flenes : beneath them 


had been the, bodies of the Britons, 
placed in) rows. Abundance of ivory 
and boxen pins, about 6x. inches Jong, 
marked, their place. Thefe were fup- 

4 poled 




















pofed to have faftened the fhrouds in | 
which the bodied wete-wrapped. ~ Thefe 
perifhing, left the pins éntire. In the | 


{ame row, but deeper,: were Roman | 


urns intermixed, lamps, lacrymatories : 
fragments of facrificial 'veflels were.aifo 
difcovered in digging towards the north- » 
eaft corner; and, in 167$, notfarfrom 
the eaft corner, at a confiderable.depth, 
beneath fome flinty pavement, were found 
numbers of veffels of earthen ware, and 
of glafs, of moft exquifite colours and 
beauty ; fome infcribed with the names 
of deities; heroes, or men of rank., .O- 
thers ornamented with variety of figures 
in bas rehef, of animats, and of rofe-trees. 
Teffule oftjafper, porphyry, or marble, 
fuch as form the pavement we fo often 
fee, were alfo diicovered. .Alfo. glats 
beads and rings; large pins of ivory and 
bone, tufks of boars, and “horns of deer 
fewn through. With coins of ‘different 
emperors) among which were fome of 
Conftantine. -This at ence deftroys the 
conjecture. of Mr. Maitland, who, fup- 
poles that this:collection was diyng to- 
gether at the facking of London, by our 
injured Boadicia. : ' 
in 17115 another cemetary was.dif- 
covered in» Camomile-tgreet, adjoining: 
to. Bithopigate. » It lay beneath a hand- 
fome teflelated:pavément, and’ contained 
numbers’ of »urns- filled with: afhes. and 
cinders of burat bones; with them were 
beads, rings, ia dacrymatory,'a fibula, 
and a com of Antoninus. to 7: 
- In ‘SpitalGelds was another Roman 
burying-place, ‘of which many curious 
articulars. are mentioned by old Stow, 
in page 323 of his Survey of London : 
and: Camden gives a brief account of ano- 
ther difcovered .in Goodman's: fields. 
Among thofe found in Spital- fields; was 
.a great offiary made of glafs, encom- 
pafled with five parallel. circles, and 
containing’ a.galion.and a half ;. it hada 
handle, a, very fhort neck, and. wide 
mouth of a. whiter metal. This was 
preiented to fr Chriftophéer Wren, who 
lodged it inthe Mufeum of the: Royal 
Society. «I pou;t out thefe as means of 
difcovering the ancient. Roman précinéts 
of the city. The cemetari€¥ muft have 
been without the walls: it being-a wife 
and exprefs law ef the twelvetables, that 
no one fhould be buried within the walls. 
Acannot think that the urns found near 
St. Paul’s were funebrial: if that thould 
have been the cafe, the Reman walls 
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mut have been much farther to the eaft 


| than they have ‘been placed, “which, by 


no means appears to have been. the 
cafe. 

I will only mention two other antiqui- 
ties found here: very few indeed have 
been preferved out of the multitude 
which muft have been found ina place of, 
fuch importance, and the capital of the 
Roman empire in Britain. ‘The fici. is 
a fepulchral monument, in memory of 
Yivius Marcianus (a Roman foldier of 
the fecond legion quartered here) ereed 
by. his wife: Januaria Marrina, His 
fculpture reprefents him as a Britifh fol-, 
dier, probably of the Cohors Britonwm, 
drefled:-and armed after the manner of 
the country, with long hair, a fhert low- 
er garment faftened rouad the waift by 
a girdle and fibala, a long Augum or 
plaid flung over his breaft and one arm, 
ready to be caft off. in time of ation, 
naked legs, and in his right hand a: 
{word of vatt length, like the c/pmore of, 
the later Highlanders ; the point is repre= 
fented refting on the ground: in. his 
left hand is a fxortinflrument, with the 
end feemingly broken eff. This iculp- 
ture was found in digging among t 
ruins, after.the fire in 1666, in the 
vallum of the Pretorian camp. near 
Ludgate.. The. foldiers were always 
buried sa the-vallum, the citizens.in the 
Pomecrium®, without the gates. It ie 
very differently reprefented by Mr. Gale. 
The hair-in his igure is thort, the fword 
alfo fhort,.and held with the left hand 
acrofs his body ; the iaflrument is placed 
in the left hand, and refembles an exact 
baton: the drefsalfo differs, I give 
the preference tothe figure given by Mr. 
Horleiy, which he correéted after the 
figure given by Dr. Prideaux, from the 
Arundelian marbles, But Mr, Horfely 
fairly confefles that the reprefontation ig 
far more elegant than in the. mutilated 
original. eum 

After the Romans deferted Briton, a 
new and, fierce race fuccceded. The 
warlike Saxons, under their leaders Hen» 
geft and Horfa,. landed in 448, at Up- 
wines fleety the prefent Ebubs-flete, in 





* Parentalia, p. 266. The pomerri 
um was a fpace on the outfide of fortified 
towne, on which all buildings were pro- 
hibited. 
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‘the ifleof Thanet. The Britons remain. 
é4 mafters of London at leaft nine years 
after that event ; for, receiving a defeat 
im 457 at Creceayford (Crapford), they 
evacuated Kent, and fled with great fear 
fo the capital. By the year-604, itfcems 
to have recovered from the ravages of 
the invaders. It becamethe chief town 
of the kingdom of Effex. Sebert was the 
fir Chriitian king ; andhis maternal 
uncle, Ethelbert, king of Kent, founded 
here a church dedicated to St. Paul. At 
this time, Bede informs us that it was an 
emporium of a vaft number of nations, 
who reforted there by fea and land. 

“In the reign of that great prince Al- 
fred, London, or, to ufe the Szxon naine, 
Lundenburg, was made by him the ca- 
pital of all England. In.confequence of 
a vow he had made, he fent Sighelm, 
bifhop of Sierbourn, firft to Rome, and 
from thence to India, with alms to the 
Chriftians of the town of St. Thomas, 
row called Behkeri, or Maliapour: who 
returned with various rich gems, fome of 
which were to be feen in the church of 
Sherbourn, in the days of William of 
Malmiwury. kt muft not be omitted 
fhat he was the firft who, from. this 
Mand, had any commerce with that dif- 
tant country. Our commerce by fea, 
éven im the next century, was not very 
extenfive; the wife monarch, Athelftan, 
being obliged, for the encouragement of 
navigation, to promife patents of gentility 
to every merchant, who fhould, on his 
owen hottom, make three voyages to the 
Mediterranean. 

The fucceeding ravages of the Danes 
reduced London, and its commerce, to 
a low ebb ; yet it feems in fume meafure 
to have recovered itfelf before the con- 
queft. We are wonderfully in the dark 
refpedting its fate of government, both 
in the Sagon period, and in that of the 
Conqueft : in refpe& tothe former, we 
know no more than that it was guvern- 
ed by a Portreve or Portgrave, or g tar- 
dian of the port; and this we learn from 
the concife charter granted:to the city by 
William the Conqueror; in which he 
falutes William the Bithop, and Godfrey 
the Portreve, and all the burgefies. 

“ Willm kyng grict Wilim Bishop 
aad Gocdtred Porteren anil eali the bo. 
roughwaren byanen | ondon francbiice 
and engiiice fych kid eth yr. gret be 
ealbra_yeara laga yec die ye gret yer 
anea Edwardis dage kinge end ick yll 
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yet fulke childe be his fader yr. faum 
achter his fader dage and ick nel gepolian 
that ening man’ eche doig prungbede 
God ye'behelde.” 

It is probable that the bifhep of Lon- 
don, for the time being, and the port- 
reve, were united in the government, 
for inthe Saxon charters they are men- 
tioned together : in the time of Edward 
the Confeffor, Alfwec the bifhop, and 
Wolfger my portreve. William bifhop, 
and Swerman my portreve. 

London certainly could not have been 
inthe very low condition, which fome 
writers reprefent it to have been, at the 
time of the Conquelt, It had: ventured 
to fally out on the Conqueror, but with- 
out fuceefs. It fell more by- internal 
taction, than by its own weaknefs ; yer 
there was ftrength erfough left to make 
William think proper to fecure their al- 
legiance, by building that {trong fortrefs 
the Tower. In feventy years from that 
event, Fite/feven, an_hiftorian of that 
period, pretends, that London muttered 
fixty thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand 
horie. If this is any thing near’the 
truth, is it le but London mutt 
have been very powerfal at the time of 


the Conqueft? For the reigns between 


that period and of Stephen, were not 
well calculated fora great increafe of po- 
pulation. I rather concur with thent 
who think, that the mufter muft have 
been of the militia of the neighbouring 
counti¢s, and London the place of ren- 
dezvous. <A writer of that period (Pe-, 
ter de Blois, archdéacon:of London) and 
at the very time refident in the capital, 
with more appearance of truth, makes 
the number of inhabitants only forty 
thoufand. 

During the time of the Conqueror, 
and till the reign of Richard 1. the name 
of the civil governor continued the fame. 
Theat monarch, to fupport the madnels 
of the crufade, received:frora the citizens 
alarge fam of money; andy in return, 
permitted them to chufe annually two 
officers, under the namie of bailiffs or 
fheriffs; who were to fupercede the 
former. “The names of the two firft 
upon record are Weolgarius, and Gefiry 
de Magniun. 

In the next reign was added the tirlé 
of mayor, a title borrowed from the 
Norman maire, as well as the office. 
Henry Pitzalwyn was the firft eledted co 


that truft, He had been mayor = 
+s 














but only by the nomination of his | 
prince. 

In the reign of Henry III. after the 
citizens had fuffered many oppreffions, 
he reftored a form of government, and 
appointed ‘twenty-four citizens to fhare | 
the power. In his fon’s reign, we find | 
the city divided into twenty four wards; 
the fupreme magiflcate of which was 
named alderman, a very ancient Saxon 
title. Aelderman, a man advanced im | 
years, and accordingly fuppofed to be of 
fuperior wifdom and. gravity. In the, 
tie of Edgar, the office was among the | 
‘fit in the kingdom. Alwin, ancefor | 
tv the firit mayor, was alderman of all 
England: what the duties of his, office 
were docs not appear, . 
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A new and accurate Defrription of the 
City of CARTHAGENA, 





CArthagena is a famed fea-port in the | 

province of Murcia, in Spain, on the | 
Mediterranean, at the mouth of the river | 
Guadalentin, near Cape Palos, and a- 
bout one hundred andeighty miles fouth- 
eali of Madrid. It is one of the finelt | 
ports m the Mediterranean, and one of 
the three royal marie cepa: tments ; the 
other two are Cadizaad Ferrol. Itis a 
city, and the fee of a bithop, who is fut- 
frayan to the archbithop of Toledo, and 
has a revenue ot twenty-four thoul ind 
dacats per annum. 

Carthagena is announced at a diflance 
by villages, farms, country houfes, and 
feveral pleafant walks. This city re- 
mained in the polleflion of the defvend- 
ants of Afurubai till cne year 208 before 
Chriff; when it was conquered by 
Publius Scipio and Caius Lxiius. Ir 
was at that time governed by Nago, the 
lait Carthaginian chief. Livy informs 
us, that, at the arrival of Scipio in Spain, 
Carthagena was, after Rome, one of the 
richelt cities in the world, and full of 
arms and foldiers. But, notwithitand- 
ing all irs refources, Scipio took it, and 
‘delivered it up to pillage. He carried 
away with him fixty-four military ban- 
ners, two hundred and leventy-Gx gol- 
dea cups, and eighteen thoufand three 
hundred marks of lilver, befides veflels 
of the fame metal ; forty thouland mea- 
fures of wheat, and an hundred aad fixty 
thoufand meafures of oats. Jn a word, 

Marci, 1792. 
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he acquired there fuch immenfe riches, 
that, the hittorian fays, the city itfelf was 
the leat thing the Romans gained by the 
expedition. 

it was after this conqueft that Scipjo 
fer the great example of temperance and 
generoluy, fo much celebrated in that 
and the prefent age. We learn from 
hiftory, that fo.ne foldiers brought him a 
young female captive of noble extraction, 
whole beauty attracted the eyes aad ad- 
miration of the whole camp. Scipio, 
hearing that fhe had been promifed in 
marriage by ‘her parents, to Lucius, 
prince of the Celtiberians, and that the 
two lovers had a great affection for each 
other, fent forthe young prince; reitored 


} to him the lady; forced him to take, as 


a marriaye-portion, the ium of gold her 
friends had brought for her ranfom, and 
offered them, at the fame time, the 
fricndihip of the Roman people. 

Carthagena was along tine the In- 
dies of the Romans ; and there are {till 
lilver mines in the environs. Philip I. 
had fome of the filver melted, to eltimate 
the expence of working, and the pro- 
duce. The lead mines in tie village of 
los Alumbres are very rich ; amethyfts 
and other precious ftones are found near 
Cuevas de Pyorman; and, not far from 
Hellin, there isa very confiderable nine 
offulphur. The country round Cartha- 
gena was formerly called Campo Sparc. 
taria; and the appeliation of Spartariangs 
was alfo givento the city, on account of 
the great quantities of /partua, or Spa- 
nih broom, fouad in the plains and 
mountains, 

This city was totally deftroyed in the 
wars of Atanagilda, with Agila king of 
the Goths in Spain: feveral antique 
fiones, with inferiptions, havebeen found 
among the ruins. One of thele is now 
in a garden iu the towa of Efpinardo, 
near Murcia. On one fide it has the 
ftern of a thip, and on the other, the 
figure of Pailas, holding an olive branch; 
at her feet are a cornucopia and the ca» 
duceus of Mercury. Catcales attributes 
this monument to Julius Celar, and fup- 
pofes it to have been eredled by him at 
the time he formed the defign of fubju- 
gating the world, and his country. 

On the land fide, fays Bourgoanne, 
Carthagena is defended by a mountain, 
formed by three hills; oneof which was 
formerly called Phafis, another AleZo, 
and the third Cércne. In the middle of 
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city is a high hill, with a fort, now 
beep it was anciently called 
Merturius Theutates, from a temple 
erefted there in honour of that deity. 
The harbour is fpacious, and fo dee 
that thips may moor clofe to the land. 
It is a bafon hollowed by nature, which 
feems to have theltered it from the winds 
by feveral hills placed round it at equal 
diftances; fo that, from the mole, no- 
thing but the enti ance of the harbour and 
the bafon are tobe feen. No port can be 
compared to this for fafety and regularity. 
Virgil, withing to give at the landing ot 


JEneas in Italy, the detcription of a port 


as perfect as art and nature could make 
it, heals to have taken for his model the 
harbour of Carthagena, 


Eft in Secefie longo locus : infula por- 


£1, Ce 


The entrance is defended by tworedoubts 


which are not yet fortified : the mole is | 


protected by twelve pieces of cannon. 
The arfenal is extremely large, and pro- 
vided with every thing that can facilitate 
the building and fitting out of fhips. 
Every requitite is there in fuch readinels, 
that a fhip of the line may be got ready 
for feain three days. At the pleafure ot 
the builder the water fills the magnificent 
bafons, which ferve as flocks, and the 
thip fides of itfelf into the fea. Each 
fhip has in this arfenal its particular 
flore-houfe, which contains all the rig- 
ging neceflary to it: the provifion of 
imal! timber is confiderable, but great 
pieces are fcarce a8 well as mafls. !t is 
faid, that the king of Spain, or his con- 
tractors, procuring timber and riggitg at 
the third hand, pay a fourth more than 
the value for them. There are great 
numbers of workmen, Moors, and ga'ly- 
flaves, in the arvenal: they are divided 
into companies, and diftributed in the 
docks, mag2zines, rope-yards, and forges. 
Beurgcarne’s Tr. iii. 157. 

Mr. Swinburne fays, every feeling of 
humanity was put to the torture, on his 
obierving the extreme hardthips and 
fufferings of thefe tlaves; uf Which he 
gives the following narrative : the fhips 
are hove down in a dry dock, which, by 
reafon of the back water, and the fprings 
which ooze through the marfhy foi, 
would never be clear of water, were it 
not for the fite engines continually going ; 
and for the great pomp, which is Pic 
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without intermiffion by Spanifh crimipals 
and Barbary flaves. Of the former they 
have eight hundred ; of the latter fix 
hundred. Molt of thefe wretches are 
kept at it fixteen hours out of the twen- 
ty-four, by four hours at atime: fome 
work only ‘twelve, and molt of the 
Moors only eight hours. It is the hard- 
eft labour in the werld : ten men are fet 
to each pump, to the amount of above 
a hundred in the room above ground, 


| and as many ina kind of dungeon be- 


} 














} ity, andthe fiieck ductrine of Chriftian- 


low. Jn fummer time fcarce a day paffes 
without fomé of them dropping down 
dead at their work ; and even at this 
cool feafon of the year we have met 
every day fome of them carrying to the 
hofpital. The defpair which feizes them 
is fo outrageous, that, if they can get 
within reach of a weapon, there are ma- 
ny inftances of their having plunged it 
into their own breaft, or that of fome 
perfon near them, which anfwers the 
fame purpofe, a fpeedy deliverance from 
all their woes by death. As we were 
looking on them. a dirty little keeper 
{truck a fine tall Moor over the head, for 
leaving his puinp to beg of us. The 
Muffulman darted a look of indignation 
at his tyrant, and relumed his work, 
without faying a word, or fhrinking from 
hisblow. On our leaving this houle of 
forrow, we met feveral itrings of galley 
flaves, going to relieve thofe at work, or 
to fetch their provifions. The Moors 
had an M onthe fack-cloth which covers 
therm, and the whole gang were firiking 
pteres of malady and-defpair. The 

ing allowsthem a piftreen a day, but I 
am afraid they are defrauded of their 
allowance; for we faw them making 
their dinner upon black bread, and horfe 
beans boiled in falt water. We returned 
quice melancholy from this fcene of woe. 


_Yhe only recolleétion which diminifhes 


our compaffion, is the atrocioufnefs of 
the crimes which have brought the 
Chriftians to the chain: none are here 
who have not deferved death in fifty 
fhapes. One boy, of fifteen years old, 
is here for the murder of bis dither and 
mother; and either murder, facrilege, 
otfome fuch enormous and horrible of- 
fences, have been perpetrated by almoft 
all thofe who are condemned for life to 
this punithment. The feverity exercifed 
over the Moorifh captives, is not fo eafi- 
ly reconciled to'the vrinciples of human- 
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ftv : retaliation does not feem a fufficient 
pica. Swindurne’s Tr. i. 19%. 

The fume author, however, fpeaks 
highly of the accommodations in this 
city. ‘* We lodged, fays he, at the 
Golden Eagle, kept by a Frenchman, 


* the def cook in the beft inn we have met 


with in Spain.” 

This city is large, but has few good 
ftreets, and ftill fewer grand or remark~- 
able buildings. The hofpital i a large 
fquare houle, round two courts, three 
ftories high towards the fea, and only 
one towards the land: the architecture 
and method of laying out the plan are 
good ; but the ftone is of fo foft and 
friable a contexture, that the fea air has 
corroded it, and caufed much of it to 
crumble away. Further eaft, at the foot 
of the fummer-evening walk, ie a {mall 
church, ereSted in honour of St. James, 
the patron of Spain, who is pioufly be- 
lieved to have landed here when he came 
from Paleftine to convert this count: y 
to Chriftianity. 

Carthagena much refembles Ply- 
mouth: there are two dry docks, which 
were conitructed by the late Don Jorge 
Juan. Here are two public walks: that 
of the Alameda is very long, and plant- 
ed with double rows of white elms; that 
of Santa Lucia is near the harbour. I'he 
town is chielly inhabited by officers of 
the army and navy, who are always 
obliged to wear their uniform ; and none 
under the degree of captain are permit- 
ted to carry acane. ‘The port of Car- 
thagena is the beft in the kingdom, and 
not much inferior to any one in Europe. 
It is feated at the bottom of a fmall bay, 
five hundred paces in length, and about 
fix or feven hundred at the mouth. The 
anchoring is extremely good : the bay 
abounds in fifh, particularly macka- 
rel. The air here is temperate in fum- 
mer; and fo mild in winter, that the 
roles blow as fine at Chriftmas, as they 
do in England ac Midfummer. Great 
quantities of fine wool are exported from 
this city. 





The Miser in Love, 
A Dialogue. 


Mifer. ] Have feen a young lady that 
has taken my fancy exceed- 


ingly ; but, before IJ thought proper to 
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A Dialogue. 


make overtures of marriage to her, I 
have taken the liberty to afk your ad- 
vice, as a friend, whether it would be 
prudent fo to do? 

__ Friend. Prudent !—Yes very prudent, 
if you think you fhould be happy in the 
poffeilion of her. 

Mifer. T would not hefitate a moment 
about the bufinefs, if I was not in fome 
degrees deterred by the dread of the ad- 
ditional expences of a married fate. 

Friend. Pthaw!—The additional ex- 
pence incurred by gratifying your incli- 
nation, and becoming the bappy partner 
of the woman of your choice, is not 
worth a confideration to a man of your 
fortune. 

Mifer. Jemima has certainly the fineft 
eyesthatever decorated the face of we. 
min. They excel in luitre a brilliant of 
the firft water. —But confider, my dear 
fir, the high price of butchers’ meat ! 

Friend. 1am aftonithed, fir, that you 
fhoulé mention fo trifling a matter, as 
any kind of bar to the completion of your 
wiles. 

Mifer. Sugar is moft_ extrayagantly 
dear ! 

Friend. As the lady is all fweetnefs, 
you can have but ‘little occafion for that 
article | ‘ 

ag da If these is an angel upon earth, 
it is Jemima. Her figure is divine! The 
lilies of her neck are beautifally con- 
tralted with the rofes of her cheeks. I 
love her to diliraétion, and cannot exilt 
without her, 

Friend. Then woo and win her, and 
be happy. 

Mier. But T love my money alfo ! 

Friend. Money !- Talk not of money! 
It is not a feather in the fcale balanced 
againit an affair of fuch importance. The 
happinets or mifery of your life may de- 
pend on your f{peedy folicitation of her 
hand;,or an avaracious procraftination 
of what fhould be performed inflanta- 
neoufly. 

Mifer. 
would be a burtlien to me ! 
I thould be inevitably ruined ! 
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Without my Jemima, life 
With her 


«¢ There is no living with her, nor 
witheut her.’’ 


Friend. Her fame I hope is fair? You 
have not any reafon, I fuppofe, to fuf- 


pect her honour ? 
R 3 Mifr. 
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. Mifer. Even the breath of Mander has 
never dared to fully her f{poticfs charac- 
ter. Her mind is as amiapdie as her per- 
fon. Both are angelic:—bur I cread 
the expences of a family. —f muf? Lave 
men fervants, and maid fereants. 

Friend, Mott certainly. 

Mifer. And |may bave children. 

Fried. Which would endear the 
nuptial tye. 

Mier. Confider, fir, what a trouble- 
fome and tempefluous ocean “a man 
launches into who takes a wife. How 
many fhoals, rocks, and whirlpoois he 
has to encounter. 1 can now ive, as 
wellas I defire, upon a twenucth part of 
my income ;tor, having only myfelf to 
pleafe, | frequentiy content asylelr with 
fhort commons, and provifion of an in 
ferior kind : but, thould I be coupled 
to my Jemiiyna, and fhe fhould turn out a 
vixen, fhe may perhaps infilt upon deli- 
cacies, and require green pees on ‘her 
table at Chriffmas. 1 can now diné vo- 
luptuoufly upon a penny-worth of {prats, 
and halt a pint of {mall beer; but how 
can I be certain that my wife would nor 
give the preterence to a turbot and lol- 
iter-fauce, with French wine, &z. and 
compe! me to partake of the fame 
fare ? 

Friend. Tf, to indulge your favourite 
paffion you think propee to flarve your- 
felf, you would hardiy think of reltric- 
ting the woman you adore. An affec- 
tionate hufband would even anticipate 
the withes of a wife, and efleem himle!f 
molt happy when he could moft oblige 
her, regaralels of the expence, 

Myer. I can never bring wyfelf into 
that train of thinking. Do you firppofe 
it poffible that a man, who knows how 
to fer a proper eftimate upon money, as 
Ido, can beor to fee it profufely thrown 
away upon luxuries, when life and health 
might be as weil pre ferved upon the molt 
ordinary tood? Dearly as I love Je 
miina, | fhould teel an éx¢rufiatin, pang, 
when I beheld a cofily morfel conveyed 
to her eevouring dips, h. wever beauttul 

they may be. 

Friend. For the lady's fake, as well as 
your own, never turn your thoughts to- 
wards matrinony. Were you ever to 

get invo that pale, you would not only 
be completely iniferable yourfelf, bur t! e 
woman who flould unfortunately be {¢- 
lected by you, would be plunged into an 
avyls of wietcheduels, 


Charatter. of Fulius. Cafar, 








Mifer. 1 with I had never feen Je- 
mima. 

Friend. Continue to pay your adora- 
tions*to your’gokd: to that idol your 
heart is too much devoted, to have any 
part remaining torather divinities, 

Mifer. 1 begin to he « F your opinion. 
And, as [ have given the fady in quef-, 
ton, fome reafon to contiter me as a 
candidate for her hand, | fhall efteem it 
a favour if you will call upon her, and 
inform herthat Thave altered my opin- 
ton. By your compliance with this re- 
queft, you will fave me the expence of a 
penny polt letter, and, im return, you 
may command my ‘lervices whe they 
are required. 


weer: . - - a tr ee -— 


GENERAL CHARACTER of JuLivs 
CASAR. 


nS ITH regard to the family of Ceefar, 

it whs the nobleft and moll ancient 
among the ompinal Romans. Aa to his 
petion, he was the handfomeft man of 
his temés and beft {killed in all the cle- 
gant exereiles. In his courage he was 
{uperier to men’s common ideas of ya- 
lour, not only in the degree, but in the 
{pecies ; for his darings were at once fo 
difterning and rah, that furprifing and 
aftonifhing his enemies by the incon- 


| ceivable boldnefs of his defigns, he, by 


out-flretching the extent of their appre- 
heafion, made refiltance of the danger 
impracticable. 

He was liberal to excefs of munifi- 
cence, and compaffionate in the fullnels 
of mercy. fis clemency could owe no- 
thing to art, for he forgave men from a 
fenfe of their mifery ; or, if at zny time 
he pardoned upon motives lefs tender, it 
was when he defpiied the enportunities 
he had won, to cut off tre molt impla- 


| Cable oF his enegiies, leit his revenge 


fhould be thought to arife froman ap- 
prchenfion of ‘their capacity to hurt 
him. 

Nature formed him for empire, for 
tae had imprciied a command on hisair, 
and given him an afpect that could dig- 
nny greatnels; yet wasthis gravdeur to 
amiably fofined by the inexprefiible 
tweetneds of his manners, that although 
his eloquence was as fharp as a {word, it 
feemed to borrow its force from his 
peslen, 
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Had any cold fpirit the phlegm to 
withitand his addrefs and fine quatities, 
it was impoffible even to fach to rehit 
his good offices ; for refolving to he al- 
ways a conqueror, he no ivoner tri- 
umphed over his enemies’ arms, than he 
made wae upon their hearts by his 
bonnty. 

So unwearied and various were his 
virtues, that (as Salluft very bea stitully 
told him) the memory of the Romans 
much fooner grew tired in recollecting 
and repeating his triumphs, than he 
himfelf in augmenting their nnmber. 

Softer were his wars, (adds the fame 
noble writer) and more geutle his pn- 
nifhments, than was the peace or the pity 
of others. | 

So tecure was his faith and his confi- 
dence in the virtues of men, or fo fablime 
his contempt of difloyalty, that neg!ect 
ing’ confpiracies when he had received 
full intelligence of their progrefs, he 
contented himitelf with hinting reproach, 
and‘made the thame of the confpirators 
their puvifhment. 

But though his foul was f ftrong and 
determined, it was at the fame time fo 
tender and delicate, that when fortune 
threw into his hands withthe cabinet of 
Pompey, the original letters of thofe 
treacherous great men, who from Rome 
held correfpondence with his enemies for 
his deftruction, he refolved (with a gene- 
rofity fo fublimely magnanimous, that 
it will hardly feem credible to more nar- 
row and circumipect natures) cto throw 
then into the fire unopened, * Left, faid 
he, while [ provide for my perfona! fafe- 
ty I fhould mortify the peace of my 
mind, and, by ditcovering more thau I 
hope for, cut off the delights of my 
friendhip.” 

In what poffible point of view can we 
behold this adorner of nature, wherein 
he wiil not be found as fuperior as he 
was in the field and inthe fenate? If 
we conficer him as a fon, ahufband, a 
a citizen,a mafter, a friend, we fee him 
fhining in every one of thofe different 
endowments. Asa fcholar, we find him 
illuftrious for knowledge, an aftrono- 
mer, a mathematician, a philofopher, 
rhetorician, and poet, and thefe too in 
the molt fovereign perfeCion—witnels 
his reformation in the progrefs of time 
in the Calendar—witnets his miraculous 
enyines, towers, bridges, and new in- 
vented fabrics, fo copioufly and deligtit- 
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fally defcribed in his Commentaries ; 
added to which, even Cicero, the vaig 
Cicero, contefled that Crelar was his 
rival in eloquence. 

So ob.iging was he an‘ polite, fo un- 
afluming, fo modcft and fo gracious, thae 
he chote to difclaim upon general occa- 
fions any right or pretence to dittingtion, 
rather than by exacling what was due te 
himfelf give a pain or a blufh to ano- 
ther. 

Upon the whole, if we weigh all the 
qualities of Caefar together, and compare 
them with thofe of any other great cha- 
racer in hiftory, we mult be forced to 
acknowledge him one of the molt per- 
fect examples of excellence that himan 
nature has ever produced, and a man 
fram whote fhining accomopli'hments we 
derive a gencral honour to the {pecies. 





Some ACCOUNT of the CAFFREES. 


(From Carter's Narrative of the Lafs 
of the Grofvenor Eafl Indiaman.) 


(Concluded from page 55.) 


THE men are more particular in deco- 
: rations than the women, being very 
fond of beads and brafs rings. They 
are feldom feen without bracelets oa 
their Jegs, and’arms, made of the tutks of 
an elephant, which they faw to a conve. 
nieot thicknels, and then polifh and 
round. As thefe rings cannot be open- 
ed, it is neceffiry to make them big e- 
nough to pafs the hand through, fo that 
they fail or rife according to the motion 
of the arms, , 

Sometimes they place fmall rings on 
the arms of their children, whofe growth 
foon fills up the fpace, and fixes the or- 
nament,a circumitance which is particu- 
larly pleating to them. 

They likewile make necklaceo of the 
bones of animals which they polikk and 
whiten in the moft perfect manner, 
Some content themfelves with the leg 
bone of a fheep hanging on the breait, 
which is thought as p!cafing a decora- 
tion as a patch on the face of a pretty 
woinan. 

In ihe warm feafon the Cefirees on'y 
wear their ornaments; when the wea- 
ther is cold, they make ufe of kroles 
made of the fins of calves or oxen, 
which reach to the feet. 

One 
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‘One particularity which deferves at- 
eption, and does not exilt elfewhere, 1%, 
fom Caffrce women care little for 
ornaments. Indeed, they are well made, 
and pretty, when compared co other fa- 
wages ; and never ufe the uncouth pro- 
fufion of Hottentot coquetry, not even 
wearing upper bracelets, Their aprons, 
bike thofe of the Gonaquais, are border- 
ed with fmall rows of beads, which is 
the only vanity they exhibit. 

The fkin that the female Hottentot 
ties about the loins, the Caffree woman 
wears as high as her fhoulders, tying it 
ever the bolom, which it covers. They 
have, like the men, a kros or cloak of 
calf or ox fkin divetted of the hair; but 
it is only in the cold or rainy feafon that 
exther,fex wear it. Thefe fkins are as 
foft and pliant as the fineft ftuffs. 

Let the weather or feafon prove ever 
fo bad, neither women or men cover 
their heads. Sometimes, indecd, I have 
feen the head of a Caffree adorned with 
a feather fluck in the hair, but this Gghe 
is hy nO Means common. 

One part of the daily occupation of 
the women is making earthen ware, 
which they fafhion as dexteroufly as their 
hufbands : they fikewife make a curious 
kind of bafkets, and prepare the fields 
for feed, feratching the earth, rather than 
digging it, with wooden pick-axes. 

e huts of the Caffrees are higher 
and more commocdious than thofe of the 
Hottentots ; they are compofed of a kind 
of crofs bar arbour work, very ftrong 
and compaé, covered both within and 
withont, with a mixture of earth, clay, 
and cow-dung. The opetiing or door- 
way 1s fo low, that to enter the dwelling 
ao muft craw! on your hands and 

neces. The hearth or fire place is in the 
¢entre,furrounded by a circular rim which 
rifes two or three inches. : 

The lands of Caffraria, either from 
their fituation, or the number of {mall 
riversthat refrefh them, are more fertile 
than thofe of the Hottentots. The Caf- 
frees practife agriculture, which proves 
they are not naturally wanderers. 

T have remarked, continues Monfieur 
Vaillant, that notwithfanding the beau- 
tifa! foreits that adorn Caffraria, and de- 
tighttul paftures which {pring up and 
almolt cover the animals who feed on 
them, with the numerous rivulets and 
brooks that meander in a thoufand dif- 
rent direAtions, the OXcD, COWS; and 
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almoft al! other animals in this count 
are fmaller than thofe of the Hottentots, 
This peculiarity certainly arifes from the 
properties of the fap which gives the 
grals a different qualiuy. I have made 
the obfervation both on domefticand wild 
animals, which never acquire the fize of 
thofe bred in the dry barren countries J 
have paffed through. 

Induftry is a leading trait in the cha. 
racter of the Caffrees. Some arts, taught 
indeed by neceffity, a love of ‘agriculture, 
with a few religious dogmas, diftinguith 
them as a more civilifed people than 
thofe towards the fouth. 

Circumcifion, which is practifed a- 
mong them, proves that they either owe 
their origin to an ancient people, or have 
fimply imitated the inhabitants of fome 
neighbouring country, of whom they 
have no longer any remembrance, nei- 
ther do they ufe it (as they fay) in any 
religious or myftical fenfe. 

They entertain a very high opinion of 
the fupreme being and of his power 5 
believe in a future ftate, where the good 
will be rewarded, and wicked punihed ; 
hut have no idea of the creation, think- 
ing the world had no beginning, and 
willever continue in its prefent ftate. 
They have no tacred ceremonies, and 
never pray. They inftrudt their awa 
children, having no priefts ; but inflead 
of them akind of forcerers or conjurers, 
whom they greatly diftinguifh and re- 
vere, 

The Caffrees are governed by a chief 
or king, whole power is very limited, 
receiving no tax, having no troops at 
his command, but being the father of a 
free people ; neither atrended nor fear- 
ed, but refpected and beloved, and fre- 
quently poorer than many of his fub- 
jects. 

Being permitted to take as many 
wives as he pleafes, who think it an ho- 
nour to belong to him, it is neceflary 
that he fhould have a larger portion of 
land to cultivate, and a greater number 
of cattle to tend and feed ; thefe being 
his only refources for the maintenance of 
his numerous family, he is frequently ia 
danget of being ruined. 

His cabin is neither higher nor better 
decorated than the reft ; his whole family 
and feraglio live round him, compofing 
agroup of a dozen or fifteen huts; the 
adjoming land is generally of his own 
cultivation. 

It 





























It is a cuftom.among the Caffrees for 
each to gather his own grain, or rather 
cruth between two flones; for which 
reafon, the families living feparately, 
each furrounded by his own plantation of 
corn, occaaons a {mall oord to occupy 
a large portion of ground, a circumflance 
never feen among the Hottentots. 

The-diftance of the different Loords 
makes it neceffary that they fhould each 
have a chief, who is appointed by the 
king. When there is any thing to com- 
municate, he fends for, and gives them 
orders, or rather information, which the 
chiefs bear to their fevera! boords. 

‘Che principal weapon of the Caffree 
is the lance or aflaygay, which fhews his 
difpofition to be at once intrepid and no- 
bie, defpiling, as below his courage, the 
envenomed dart, fo much in ufe among 
his neighbours ; fecking his enemy face 
to face, and never throwing his lance 
but openly. In war he carries a fhield 
of about three feet in height, made of 
the thickeft part of the hide of a bufialo; 
this defends him from the arrow or allay 
gay, but is not proof againft a mufquet 
ball. 

' The-Caffree alfo manages with great 
fkill, a club of about two feet and half 
long, made of a folid piece of wood, three 
or four inches thick, in the largeft 


part, and gradually diminifhing towards | 


one of the ends. When, in a clofe en- 
gagement, they frike with this weapon, 
or frequently throw it to the diftance of 
fifteen or twenty paces, in which cafe it 
feldom fails of the intended effe&. 

The fovereignty here is hereditary, 
the eldeft fon ever fucceeding. In de- 
fault of male heirs, it is not the king's 
brother that fucceeds, but the eldelt ne- 
phew ; and in cafe the king fhould have 
neither children nor nephews, t!¢ chiefs 
of the different hoords e'ect a king ; an 
event which is foimetimes attended by an 
oppofition of intereft, and fpirit of party 
and cabal, which generally concludes by 
bloodthed. : 

Polygamy is, cuflomary among the 
Caffrees, their marriages are eycn more 
fimple than thole of the Hottegtots, the 
parents of the bridegroom being always 
content with his.chojce ; the» friends, of 
the bride.are rather, more difficult, ‘but 
feldom sefule their confent ; after ’y. hich 
they rejoiee, drink, and dance for weeks 
together, according. tg the wealth of the 
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families ; but thefe feafts are nev 
but on the firft efpoufals. wrnelé 

They have no mufical inftruments but 
fuch as are ufed by the Hottentots. As 
for their dances the flep is not unlike the 
Englith. 

At the death of the father, the fons 
and the mother divide the property he 
has left between them. The daughters 
claiming nothing, remain at home with 
their mother or brother, unlefs it pleafce 
fome man to take them; and if this 
circumilance takes place, during the life 
of the parents, they receive cattle ia 
proportion to the wealth of their fa. 
ther. 

The dead are feldom buried, but car. 
ried away from the Kraal by their fami- 
ly, anddepolfited in a deep trench com- 
mon to the whole hoord on fuch occa- 
fious, where the wild bealls repair at 
leifure, which preferves the air from 
thofe noxious vapours which otherwife 
the putrejaction would occafion, 

The honours of burial are only due te 
the king or chief of ahoord. They co- 
ver thefe bodies with piles of ftones in 
the form of a dome. 

Tam unacquainted with the difpofition 
of the Caffrees, relpecting love and jea- 
loufy, but believe they on!y feel the lat. 
ter jenfation in regard to their country= 
men ; voluntarily giving up their wo- 
men for afmall confideration to the firtt 
white that expreffles an inclination for 
them. 

I thall carry thefe details no farther, 
concludes Monfieur Vaillant, having 
faid enough to fhew how much the Caf. 
frees difler from their neighbours, with 
whom they have no concern, but by 


| bloody wars and eternal enmity. 


It may be neceffary to add for the in- 
formation of thofe who are unacquainted 
with a part of the globe fo feldom men- 
tioned, that the country known by the 
general denomination of Caffraria, is a 
very extenfive region, bounded on the 
north by Negroland and Abyflinia ; 
on the weft by part of Guinea, Congo, 
and the fea; on the fouth by the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and onthe calt by the 
fea. It is divided into feveral territo- 
ries and kinedoms, of which little’ ie 
known, and is computed to be yoo miles 
long, and 660 broad. But the part now 
inhabited by the people named the Caf- 
frecs, is much more conlined, it ex- 
tending 
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128 Of the Political Philofophy of the Greeks. 


tending only from about fifteeen to thir- 
ty degrees of fouthern latitude. It is 
however more populous than many other 


nations in’ Africa. 





Of tic Poniticat PuiLosoruy of 
the GREEKS. 


(From Enfeld's Hip. of Philofophy-) 
[Concluded frou page 84.) 


FROM that time, he was held in high 
efteem amonz the Mytelenians, and 
entruiicd with fupreme power in the 
fiate. Among other valuable prefents, 
his country:en offered him as nfuch of 
the lands, which had been recovered 
from the Athenians, as he chote; but he 
only accepted of fo much as he could 
mealure by a tingle caft of a javelin, aud 
one half of thes imall portion he after- 
waids decticated to Apollo, faying, con- 
cerming ihe petnainder, that the halt 
was better than the whole. He fhewed 
great muderation mm his treatment of his 
cucwies, among whom one of the molt 
violent was the poet Alceus, who fre 
queutly made Patacus the object of his 
fatire. Finding it neceflary to lay levere 
relinn@ions upon drunkennels, to which 
the Lefbsans were particularly addicted, 
Pittacus palled a law, which lubjected 
offenders of this clafs to double punih- 
ment, for any crime committed m a ftate 
of incoxicauon. When he had eftabiith- 
ev fuch regulations in the ifland, as pro- 
wifed ‘0 fecure its peace and profperity, 
he voluntarily refigned his power, and 
retired into private Lte. The following 
waxuns and precepts are alcribed to 
Pittacus : 

{he firtt office of prudence isto fore- 
fee threatening musfortures, and prevent 
thea. Power ditcovers the manu. Ne. 
ver talk of your {Lhemes before they are 
executed 5 Icli, 1f you fail to accomplith 
them, you be expoted to the double mor- 
tification of difappointment and ridicule, 
Whatever you do, do x well, Do not 
that to your neighbour, which you would 
rake ill trom him. Be watchtul tor op- 

Orlahilics 

Bias, of Priene in Tonia, acquired the 
name and honour of a wife man, chiefly 
by his eenerofity and public tpirit, which 
cndccared him to his countrymen, Se. 
9 








vera! young female captives from Me flene 
having been brought to Priene, Bias res 
deemed them, and educaced them as 
his own daughters ; after which he re- 
ftored them, with a dowry to their pa- 
reats. He fet a much greater value 
upon the treafures of the mind, than upon 
the gifts of fortune. During an invafion, 
whillt every one about him was col!e&- 
iog his moft valuable effeCs, and prepar- 
ing for flight, one of his friends, obfery- 
ing with furprife that he took no pains 
to preferve any thing, afked him the 
reaion : Biasrep'ied, ** I carry all my 
treafures with me.” The following are 
fome of the remains of his fentgntious 
wildom. 

It is a proof of a weak and difordered 
mind to defire impoifibiities. “The great- 
eit infelicity is, not to be able to endure 
misfortunes patiently. Great minds a- 
lone can fupport a fudden reverfe of 
fortune. The moft pleafant flate is, to 
be always gaining. Be not unmindful 
of the miferies of Others. If you are 
handfome, do handfome things ; if de- 
formed, fupply the defects of nature by 
your virtues. Be flow in undertaking, 
but refolute in executing. Praife nota 
worthlefs man for the fake of his wealth. 
Whatever good youdo, afcribe it to the 
gods. Lay in wifdom as the ftore for 
your journey fro.n youth ro old age, for 
itis the moft certain poflefon. Many 
men are difhonelt ; there‘ore love your 
friend with caution, for he may hei¢atier 
beceme your enemy. 

Cleobulus, of Lindus in Rhodes, ex- 
celled all his contemporaries in bodily 
ftrength and heauty. He viliied Egyot, 
in purfuitet wifdom. Here he acquired 
great {killin the folution of enigmas and 
obicure quellions ; and it was for thisthat 
he was chiefly famous. Tis prudential 
maxims were : 

Be kind to your friends, that they may 
continue fuchy and to your encmies, that 
they may become your friends. Happy 
is the family, where the mafter is more 
loved thanfearcd. When yougo abroad 
confider what you have todo; when you 
return home, what you have done. Mar- 
ry among your equals, that you may not 
become aflave to your wife's relations. 
Be more delirous to hear than to {pcak. 
Avoid excefs. 

Ot the feven wife men of Greece, the 
laft which remains te be mentioned is 
Periander, 
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Periander, of Corinth. He gave great 
offence to his indolent and luxurious 
councrymen by the rigour of his difci 
pline, and rendered himlelt obnoxious to 
the other Greck ftates, by changing the 
form of government in Corinth from an 
ariltocracy toatyranny. Hence there is 
reafon to lulpect the accounts which are 
given of this prince by Greek writers, ot 
exaggeration and faliehood. It is ac- 
knowledged even by thole who have inolt 
feverely cenfured him, that his political 
jnflitutions were jutt and ufeful, and that 
he was fond of the focicty of wife aud 
good men. The inicripnon upon his 
tomb at Corinth, preferved. by Laertius, 
proves that his countrymen, alter his 
death, honoured him as a wile awd able 
ruler. Alchough he had, probably, no 
thare in the coutelt for the tripod which 
was to be given to the wilell, there feems 
then no reafon for excluding him from 
the place, which hav been allotted him 
by tradition among the wile men of 
Greece. His political and moral wifdom, 
and his poetical talents, were fufficient 
atthat time toentitie him to this honour- 
able diflinction. Among the moral 
fentences afcribed to Periander are the 
following : 

Let the prince, who would reign fe- 
curely, trult rather to the affection of his 
jubjects, than to the force of arms. 
Pleafure is precarious, but virtue is im- 
mortal. Conceal your misfortunes, 
Study to be worthy of your parents. 
‘There is nothing which prudence cannot 
accompli. Periander died inthe tourth 
vear of the forty-eiyiith Olympiad, aged 
chghty years. 

Although hiftorians have generally 
agreed to give theic lages the appellation 
of the Seven Wile Men of Greece, we 
are not to fuppole, that there were not 
at this period many others equal in merit 
and perhaps not inferior in tame. Among 
thele we mult not forgee to meation a 
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Et pueris notum, et qui nordum-zre 
javantur. 
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Efop, the celebrated fabulift, was pro- 
bably by birth a Phrygian. It is related, 
thathe was brought as a flave to Athens, 
where, uncer his mafter Dimarchus, he 
cultivated his genius, as ‘tar as the diiad. 


The Ear-Piercer. 





courtezan, who gave hit his liberty ; 


travelled from Greece into Egypt and 
Afia; and that, being fent by Creefus to 
Delphos, with a magnificent prefent of 
gold to Apollo, the Delphians quarrelled 
with him, and put himio death. But 
thefe relations are obfcured by fo many 
chronological incontiftencies, that they 
deferve little credit. Even Herodotus 
{peaks of idle ftories, which had in his 
time been circulated concerning Efop. 
It is probable that the particulars which 
Plutarch relates of him, were gathered 
up from vague rumour, and were in- 
ferted, in his converfation of the Seven 
Wife Men of Greece, to fill up an amu- 

fing narrative, without a ftrit regard to 
hittorical truth, or the laws of probabili- 

ty. Inthe fourteenth century, a monk, 

named Palanudes, wrote a life of Efop ; 

“but his relation is unfupported by autho- 

rities, and has every internal mark of 
fiction, Wecantherefore affert nothing 

farther concerning Efop, than that he 

was the author of many moral apologues 

which were the foundation of that col- 

lection of fables, which, under his name, 

has, for fo many ages, afforded entertain- 

ment and inflruction to children. 

Belides the teachers of moral wifdom 











already enumerated, there were not 
wanting, at this period, others, whoa 
employed the art of poetry in the fervice 
of wifdom and virtue. To this clafs 
may be referred moft of the Greek poets 
of thefe carly times, and elpecially the 
tragedians, who every where inculcate 
the purelt princip!es of morality; and the 
preceptive poets, Theognis of Megara, 
and Phocylides of Miletus, whofe works, 
ifthe verfes which now bear their name 
be in any part genuine, have certainly 
undergore much corruption and interpo- 
lation. Both Phocylides and Theognis 
fiourifhed about the fifty-eighth Olym- 
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The EaR-PiERCER. 
To the Editor of the Town and Country 
; Magazine. 
SIR, 
TAKING acurfory glance at a morn- 
ing paper, called the World, I was 





vantages of his fervile condition would 
MARCH, 179 


truck with the following declaration at 
S) the 
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permit ; that he afterwards paffed into 
the pofleflion of Rhodope, a celebrated 


that, upon this, he revifited Athens, and 
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139 On Lying. 


the clofe of an advertifement—*' Ladies’ 
ars pierced without pain.” 

We emlcaso who has undertaken 
to pierce the car of a lady without giving 

‘pain, cannot, it is prefumed, make 
ule of a pointed inftrument for thac pur- 
pofe: he means perhaps, to pierce her 
€ar with enlivening moufic, or with an 
animated tale of love. Other attacks or 
Operations on the ear are, generally 
Speaking, fure to give it paio. Whien 
our ears are pierced by the Jamentations 
of the unfortunate or diftreffed, we mutt 
be fivages to acknowledge thatthey were 
pierced without pain. 

Not only withou! pain, but abfolutely 
with plea/ure, my ears are pierced, when 
TJ hear praife worthy actions related of 
others, and that they have been reward 
ed according to their deferts : but when 
the egotift becomes his own pinegyritt, 
and makes himfelf the hero of his tale, 
thy ears are painfull} pierced indeed. 

A perfon deeply fkilled in the fcience 
of flattery, may be faid to know how to 
pierce a lady's car without pain. But 
let it not be fuppofed. that I mean to 
charge the pierceng advertifer with the 
vice of flattery : he may probably have 
found out a much better method of exe- 
cuting the bulincls he has under- 
taken. 

I am aftonifhed, Mr. Fditor, that a 
gentleman fhould addrefs himfelf to the 
ladies (like the advertifer in queftion) 
with a miere negative propofal : he pro- 
felles to pierce the ears of ladies, without 
pain; but he eught to know, if he 
knows any thing at all, that ladies with 
to enjoy pleafure, as well as to he free 
from pain. [ thould have called at his 
fhop if he had flated, in his addrefs to 
the public, that he could pierce the ears 
of a lady with ravifhing vocal founds. 

If you thould favour this fhort epiflle 
with a place in your pleafing miicellany, 
you will oblige 


Your moft obedient fervant, 
BeLInDaA BLuNT. 


S?. James's Street. 








On Ly ine. 


OF all thegees which are peculiar to 
markind, there is not ove in the 
Who's world more deteftable in its nature, 
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‘or more obnoxious to the creation than 
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lying. Tothe fource of this deftructive 
prejudice we owe the difobedience ot our 
firft parents, which, by introducing guilt 
and fin into this world, laid the founda. 
tion for our eternal perdition ;. yet at the 
fame time that we allow the jultnels of 
this obfervation, it is {trange that we 
fhould continue in the practice of this 
epidemic evil, mm oppofition to the con. 
viction of our fenfes. 

A lying litigious incendiary is the peft 
of focrety, aad like avy other criminal, 
ought to bear the marks of public infa- 
my about him, that honeit men might be 
armed again{t his matice. 

Yet, though /ping is, in general, an 
infamous practice, it has, like other vices, 
a variety of degrees in it which will ad- 
mit of a palliation, though they cannot 
be deemed! entirely exculable. Its efficacy 
and neceflitry in trade (in which it draws 
money with a kind of magnetical at- 
traction) cannot be difputed ; and if ail 
the innocent lyes, which muft be told in 
the courfe of trade, are damnable, the 
Lord have mercy upon every lawyer, 
mulliner, and fhopkeeper throughout the 
world. 1 agree with the general epinion 
of the world, in dating the origin of 
lying from the Devil. But if his infer- 
nal highnefs may claim the honour of 
the inflitution, we are under equal! obli- 
gations to the fons ef Parnaflus (next to 
the gentlemen of the long robe) for 
bringing it to the prefent perfection, and 
ipreading it like an infectious contagion 
among all ranks and degrees of people. 
liow tar the above compliment may be 
agreeable to the parties concernec, Lil 
not take upon me to determine ; but | 
am perfuaded thatthe judicious part of 
mankind will allow it tobe a very jult 
one. 

Lying feems to be a fyftem fo evident- 
ly calculated to tickle the vanity of the 


Jair Jex, that I think no fentible man 


would attempt to pay his addrefles to a 
lady of youth, beauty, or fortune, or even 
to an old dowager of threeicore, without 
availing himielt of fuch an agreeable re- 
commendation, efpecially aslovers, poets, 
and travellers have an undoubted tolera- 
tron to make ufe of it upon all occafions. 
i here are a kind of innate prejudiced 
‘yars exifting, that are diftinguifbed by 
the appellation of male coquets, or old 
batchelors, who are never more happy 
than in traducing and vilifying the cha- 
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rafter ofthe fair fex,to whom they would, 
as ill-naturedly as uncharitably, contine 
the ftigma ottying. But the fhatts of 
thofe miferable automatons malice will 
always fly unheeded by them, while they 
continue to admire and emulate thofe 
menta!, conjugal, and maternal virtues 
which fhines with fuch refplendeat luttre 
in the adorable Cnarlotte. To conclude 
—as there are very few, .f any general 
rules, which are wholly proof againit ex- 
ceptions—as long as the Editor of the 
Town and Country Magazine continues 
to give us a Monthly Affemblage of 
Science, Tafte, and Entertainment, upoa 
his prefent excellent plan, and is ta- 
voured with iuch excellent correfpond- 
ents, he will always prove an exception 
to this rule, and may, without vanity, 
claim the patronage aud protection of 
every individual who has aay plealure in 
giving real merit its reward. 


— -_—— — 


To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. , 

SIR, 
B* admitting into your Magazine the 

following Effay on Happineis, you 
will greatly oblige, fir, 

Your humble fervant, 
TT M—., 

Sittingborne, March 6, 1792. 








Essay on HAPPINESS. 


Nec ille faifi funt, qui diverfiffimas res 
pariter expectant, ignavie voluptatem, 
é& premia virtutis. Salluft. 


PP HERE is not a maxim more readily 

atlowed than this, that. ** no man is 
perfectly happy.” Every one thinks his 
itation capable of fome improvement, 
fome acceilion of dignity or conveni- 
ence, which will occalionally exercile his 
wifhes or hishope : it is not therefore to 
be wondered that a conclufion is general- 
ly admitted, which fupports opinion and 
jultifies complaint. Whether this ob- 
fervation be true, and whether it could 
be the defign of Infinite Geodnefs to 
make milery infeparable trom certain 
periods ot being, fhall not now be the 
fubject of enquiry : however that be, it 
is certain we add to wretchednels by 


Effay on Happinefs. 
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folly, and imbitter the cup of life, by in- 
fuling unneceflary poifons; by a wrong 
direction of his paffions, or by miflaking 
the dictares of reafon; by neglecting to 
ftudy his own abilities, or not attending 
to the reciprocal duties of life, man is 
oft involved in avoidable perplexities, or 
tortured with grief. 

In the number of thofe whom folly 
has made miferable, might juftly be reck- 
oned the wreched Mi/oponus. This 
gentleman was heir to a large paternal 
cflate, and had therefore, as he thought, 
little neceffity for learning: Stultitiam 
patiuntur opes. It feemed needlefs to 
acquire, by the toils of induftry, that re- 
putation which the {plendor of affluence 
could procure him, or to folicit, by the 
einbellithments of knowledge, that defe- 
rence which affluence would Wipe f 
command. When fuch were the prof- 
pects of Mifoponus, it will not be won- 
dered that he devoted to unprofitable a- 
mufements thofe years, which are (et 
apart for the attainment of fcience. The 
univerlity, to which he had been confin- 
ed fome few years by his father, he 
quitted at his deceafe, with ignorance 
and joy. What more had Mifoponus 
now to think of, than to fummon his 


| appetites to luxurious abundance, to re- 


gale at pleafure in the bowers of feltivi- 
ty, and from thefe to: retire to the 
couches of repofe? Each new day ex- 
hibited fome new fcene of pleafure, the 
entertainment of fancy, or the gratifica- 
tion of fenfe. Satiety was diverted by 
perpetual change, and boundlefs "RE 
folicited defiie. Time, however, whic 
puts a period to all fenfual gratification, 
exhaulted the funds of diverfion and de- 
light: familiarity took away the charms 
that had been conferred by novelty ; and 
the repetition of paft enjoymeny were 
followed by wearinefs and difgult. 
Mitfoponus now found that happinefs 
contifled not in the indulgence of corpo- 
real appetites ; and that he who cannot 
enjoy the focial and intellectual pleafures 
muit {pend much of his'time in languid 
apathy, or in painful difcontent. In po- 
pularity he therefore fought relief from 
langour, and ftudied by benevolence to 
conciliate regard. He became a conftant 
vifitor of the places of public refort, and 
his manfion was opencd for the reception 
of jollity and friends. But this {cheme 
of happinefs lafted not long : Mifoponus 
was unfkiiled in thofe arts which gain 
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se refpets of equals or fuperiors, and 
homes % that Sdizeloet by 
which friendthip is endeared and retain- 
ed. He had feldom been converfant 
with any but dependants, or perfons 
with the fame pitch as himfelf, who 
could adtl to the noife of tumultuous 
mirth, or bravely rma t'other bot- 
tle. Though an uttter ftranger to all 
the attainments of learning, he was am- 
bitious of enjoying the palm of argument, 
and, however? incapable of difcuffing his 
int, overbore his antagonifl by blufter 
and loudnefs. Thus unfit for friendfhip, 
he was feldom vilited by any but thole 
who knew the contents of his cellar ; or 
foothed with praifes but during thecourfes 
of his table. Thus, deflrous of praife 
without the qualities that deferve it, he 


became an eafy prey to the flattery of 


parafites, and mifery and deception al- 
ternately ftained his life. 
In confidering the condu& of Mifo- 
onus, it may be obferved, that to his 
early follies was owing the greatell part 
of his unhappinefs; having fpent thofe 
years in idlenefs and debauchery, which 
fhould have been employed inthe acqui- 


~- 





fition of ufeful knowledge ; in enquiring, | 


from the advice and experience of others, 
the fafeft and moft eafy paths of life ; 
and in attainments, which might have 
procured him the relpect of his fellow 
travellers, or diverted and facilitated his 


journey by their entertainment and in- 


Rrudtion. 

As natare has allowed us nothing 
worth enjoyment, without the toil of 
application, her litle favours mult be 
courted with affiduity. Contentment 
and pleafure are the rewards of induftry 
and of labour; we fhould not expect 
happinefs but on thefe terms, nor look 
upon it as the prerogative of genius or 
of fortune. Our younger readers, for 
whofe benefit this Effay is chiefly de- 
figned, will, in the character of Milopo- 
nus, fee the folly of negligence, and the 
vanity of thofe exp*ations which youth 
and inexperience fugeeft. ‘Thofe who 
in age may regret his imprudence, or 
Janguits in his difcontent, may confider, 
that it is in their power to purchale fome 
degree of bappine/s, by making the 
practical virtues theemployment of their 
Bice and, by thus doing, they will 
palsthrough this ftate of trial in peace 
and content, under the plealing confider 
ation of a future reward. 











TAT for Tart. 


To the Editor of the Town and Count 


Magazine. ae 


SIR, 


PE following is what really happened 

im the courfe of laft autumn. A 
private gentleman, of confiderable pro- 
perty, who had detected his lady in an 
mtrigue with his friend, fued for a di- 
vorce, and obtained it: the was allowed 
tu bea very fine woman, and the world 
in general compaffionated the hufband 
who had loft her, and envied the iover 
who had obtained her. 

In the courfe of a few months, the 
lover, out of a principle of gratitude 
and fondnefs, married the miflrefs, who 
had facrificed her reputation for him. 
Things, in this world, take furprifing 
turns; for, after a very little time had 
elapfed, the firft hufband found his for. 
mer paffion kindle again, and abfolutely 


| felkuin love with the wife whom he had 


abandoned. 

He began, therefore, to purfue her 
with all the affiduity of gallantry, which 
had been pratifed by her prefent hufband 
to feduce her from his arms : the lady, 
on her part, began to have the fame ho- 
nourable feelings ; in fhort, a woman, 
whole houfe is a happy affignation for 
lovers of the ton, who can pay well for 
fecrecy, was employed to bring about a 
defirable re-union, 

The firlt hufband, and his wife, met 
with the higheft raptures, andthe fecond 
hufband was made acuckold, in his turn, 
for having made one of his friend. The 
parties were detected, and, ! hear, a 
fuit ts atually commenced in Do&or’s 
Commons for a divorce, &c. according 
to the modes of this happy and polite 
age. 

Nt wesa difpute, a few evenings ago, 
at a certain coffee-houfe, not far from 
Doctor’s Commons, amongtt fome emi- 
nent civilians, who were talking of ‘this 
matter, ** Whether the cond hulband 
would recover any damages, when he 


{ues the fr?” 


By inferting this in your Magazine, 
you will greatly oblige 
Your humble fervant, 
C ames G ——— 6 
Richmond, March 16,1792, : 
On 
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Ox the different Sry urs of Music. 
( From Juvenile Excurfions-) 


uE neglect of Englifa mufic, and 

Englih muficians, has been fre- 
quently, and much lamented by unfuc- 
cefsful profeflors of the art ameng us. 
But this negiect feems founded in reaton 
and jullice. Except in the inflance of 
Purcel and a few others, there is a de- 
plorable vacuity of fancy, talte, and 
feeling in mufic of our own culture. 
This defect, in an art where the /uddime 
and pathetic reign with fuch unbounded 
fway, has been fo long experienced, as 
moft probably to render us obflinately 
deaf, for fome time, to the molt elegant 
mulical productions of our countrymen, 
fhouid any fuch hereafter be produced. 
An Englifh name on the title of a mufic 
book is enough, almolt, to prevent our 
opening it; and, certainly, from enter- 
ing with any intereft upon the perfor- 
mance of its contents. 

liow it has happened that a country 
which has given birth to fo many excel- 
Jent poets, many of them foaring into 
the higheft regions of fancy and inven- 
tion, fhould have, in general, produced 
muficians fo infipid, {piritlefs, and heavy, 
would be rather a curious object of en- 
quiry. Idle folutions of this difficulty 
might be fought from the influence of 
climate, character of the natives, &c. 
which, with a little ingenious fophiftry, 
would make upa pretty fyflem enough. 
Bat thefe, if they held good at all, would 
hold nearly equally fo againft the effects 
of poetic genius, and of fancy in ail its 
operations. Neither do the natives of 
this country feem deficient in that natu- 
ral fenfibility, fiom whence we are to 
feck the origin both of mufic, and all 
the finer arts. Perhaps we owe this de- 
fect to the want of fome regular mufical 
feminary refembling thofe of other coun- 
tries, which however ridiculed, and con- 
demned by prejudice here, are, certainly, 
except in one refpect, (and that not, in 
fact, owing to them, but rather the mi- 
ferable avarice of parents), entirely 
blamelefs ; and would, I {fuppofe, if 
properly conducted, be productive rather 
of national good, than harm. 

However this may be, we, certainly, 
have (no very cutting reproach, will the 
reader fay), no mulical ftyle of our own 
to boaft of, Ikaly and France alone, of 


On the different Styles of Mufie. 
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ailthe nations in Europe, havea fpecies 
of mufic peculiar to themfelves. That 
of the fatter, evidently, the offspring of 
the other; but, from a nacuralization of 
many years, ithas received fo peculiara 
tincture from the national ftyle, as te 
feem almoft a difliné: fpecies. ‘This 
ityle, fo decried by Roufleau and fome 
others, who are perpetually in extremes, 
and, perhaps, defervedly in vocal mufic, 
is yet not without its merit in inftru- 
menial. It has given a very agreeable 
calt to Davaux's Quartettos, where it 
predominates, in many parts, over the 
Ttalian manner. 

The Italian ftyle of compofition is 
now univerially allowed to be unrivalled; 
and has either formed the balis of, oc 
united itfelf toy the mufic of every Eu- 
ropean nation, ‘The Germans, eminent 
as they are at prefent in mufical excel- 
leuce, are certainly indebted to this ityle 
more than even the French. But, in 
their inftrumental mufic, they have ad- 
ded more improvements than either the 
French orany other nation, They have 
given a proper degree of laborious folidi- 
ty to the utmoft refinements of air ; and 
have thrown in a tinéture of wild and 
national, but extremely pleafing me!o- 
dy; which, in my opinion, has given 
the laft finith, and the highe/t intereft to 
mufic. They have allo enlarged the 
boundaries of compofition, by admitting 
a greater variety, both in fubject and 
modulation ; and, in fact, opened quite 
anew career to mufical genius. 

One of the firlt of thefe improvers of 
the Italian flyle, and, certainly, the belt, 
with refpect to vocal mufic, was Handel. 
Noltalian, either before or fince his time, 
has fhewn fuch boundlefs invention, or 
fuch laborious and happily-applied arte 
But, even in him, the Italian leaven is, 
throughout, apparent. He, in my opi- 
nion, rather imparts a greater folidity 
and rigour to the flyle, by his energetic 
harmonies, than adds any thing to it 
new, in the way of national melody. 
His genius feems more unwilling than 
even the Italian to fubmit to the requt- 
fite terms of alliance with poetry. He 
not unfrequently leaves all expreflion far 
behind him, and takes the lead in a va- 
riety of unmeaning divifions, which have 
not the leaft imaginable connection with 
his fubject. If, however, examples of thefe 
deviations (and thefe, poflibly, may be 











defended by the neceflity of compliance 
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with the vagaries of tafte, and popular 
} are to be fought in Handel ; 
examples, alfo, of the chafteit rectitude 
may if him be found. He has many 
fongs, in which, pechaps, no fuperflvous 
note can be met with; or any paffage 
that isnot, in the higheft degree, appro- 
iate and expreffive.” Ie mull, indecd, 
Cpathnowtetged even by the enemies of 
Handel's genius, who are not few, that 
he gives into thefe unmeaning excu:fions 
only, when ‘his fubject is by nature light 
and unimportant. Where his words 
are Sublime, pathetic, tenderly amorous, 
or humbly préecatory, he confines him 
felf within boundaries,which though jutt 


and confifient with the requifite variety, | 


admit not of the imallelt degree. of levi- 
ty or imlecorum. 

‘But Handel’s fame mutt reft entirely 
on his vocal performances. ‘ His tnitra- 


mental mufic, with fome few exceptions, | 


is inclegant: frequently rough and un- 
polified, even for the times he wrote in ; 
and, tometimes, entirely copied from his 
vocal works. Haydn, of aff authors an- 
cient Or modern, has thewn himie!f the 
greateit mafter of al! the varieties of ex- 
prefiion in inflrumental mufic, that ever 


On the Paihos of Homer. 








exilted> What feems very uncommon | 


is, that the learning exhroned in the cu 


vious and elaborate texture of his parts, | 


bears an exadl proportion to the fancy 
that invented them ; and his judgment 
in keeping thele parts fo clear Trom con 


fufion, and perplexity, feenrs fully equal | 


te euher. In neatnets, pollibly, of mu- 
fical phrafe, in compactuels and felec- 
tion of paifiges, he may be rivailed by 
fome ot his pupils. But who fhali rival 
his learning and invention? New tub- 
ets, that would ferve other compolers 
during their fives, are often lavithed 
away ina fing'’e piece. Neither has any 
other compoler ever attempted even to 
imitate his deeply-pathetic, and, often, 
alinoit tragic expretiion. 


What may be, hereafter, done for the | 


provement of this enchanting art, it 
s not ¢aly toconjectuce! It may be itill 
farther enriched and diverfified ; bur, 
more probably, will degenerate into the 
minutia of falle taite, and Gotlitc over- 
reinement. As in other arts, fo inthis, 


he would deserve well of the public, 
whe could draw with precifion the line 
between excetlence and the firlt approach 
ot kindred depravation. Our foretathers 
At prefent, 


fyuund this line in Corelli. 
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fome think they have difcovered it jn 
Handel’s works ; while others fuppofe 
even the lateft itile of compofition wil] 
admit of further improvement. One 
thing is pretty certain :—However fy- 
ture muficians may vary their flyle of 
compofition in other refpects, in point of 
rapid execution, manual performance 
cannot, from the nature of this, much 
longer keep pace with them. 





On the Patuos of Homer, and the 


Charaéirs of the Iuian, 


(krom the Same.) 


It is generally allowed, I believe, that 

in true pithos, Homer, where he ad- 
mits it, is fuperior to all uninfpired wri- 
ters. Some enquiry into the caules of* 
this excellence, fuch at leaft, as have 
efcaped the notice of other writers, may 
hot be unacceptable. 

1. Homer’s pathos, always lies chiefly 
in the idea, or fentiment itfelf. Ir has 
feldom, or never, any artificial prepara- 
tion, of affected language, which in ge- 
neral tendto defeat the purpofe they are 
meant to ferve. Ir will generally be 
found to confift of the moft natural and 
affecting circumftances that the poet 
ean fupply ; frequently familiar, which 
umparts a fimplicity of the moit becom- 
ing kind ; and is always of a fort nicely 
adapted to the character of the fpeaker. 
** You could nor, fays Andromache, when 
dying, fMrecch forth to us your hand 
trom your couch, nor urter any advice 
or contolation that we might have re- 
peated in remembrance of you, during 
the remainder of our forrowful days and 
nights.” This is at once a fimple, na- 
tural, and highly affecting circumftance; 
and, like thofe of the bett fcenes of our 
own admired dramatift, excites at one 
ftroke an irrefiftible fympathy with the 
luffcrer, and affords a memorable exam- 
ple of the triumph of nature over the 
trigidity of art. 

_ Lhe pathos of Priam is of a different 
kind, but equally in charaéter. He is 
repreiented ftruggling with the Trojans, 
and with difficulty prevented from en- 
countering all the horrors of war with- 
out the walls, in order to redeem the 
body of his fon, whom he fees dragged 
in the dutt.by the favage Achilles.— 
“Let me go, my friends, aid he ; let 

me 
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me go among the Greeks, and entreat 
this outrageous and violent man. Per- + 
adventure he may reverence my years, 
and pity my misfortunes. For he has 
himfeif a tather, old like me, who 
brought him up to be a peit to this 
country, and the whole Trojan race,’’— 
Here we may obierve equa!.nature and | 
fimplicity, but fomewhat. more vehe- | 
mence and manly dignity. Sail more | 
of both theie latier requifites are confpi- } 
cuousin the noble apoitrophe of Aga- | 
memnon; who, after reproaching the 
Greeks for thes former boaftings, and 
their prefent cowardice, thus breaks 
forth: —** O Jupiter! what monarch 
didtt thou ever thus luddenty deprive of 
all his hard-earned glory, and fubj: & to 
fuch ruin and flaughter. But, O jupi- 
ter! at leaft fulfil thie my humble vow. | 
suffer us now merely to efcape ; nog | 
permit the whole Grecian people thus | 
to be exterminated by their enemics.”"— | 
The well known apoltrophe of Ajax, | 
fo celebrated by Lonyinus, and admired | 
by every reader, may ferve as the apex 
of this feale of pathetic exclamation. 

’ 


oe 


but, the great fuperiority of Homer } 
over all other poets, in the génume pa- 
thetie, fhines no where brighter Uian in 
the fo much celebrated imterview otf | 
Heor and his wife, in the fifth book | 
of the Iliad. The very poweriul eficct | 
of which arifes chiefly trom what I deem 
a fecond caufe of Humer’s excellence in | 
this fpecies of writing: his occafionally 
putting the tendereit jentiments in the 
mouths of perfons of heroic dignity and | 
fierce demeanour. The wonderful | 
heiphtening this rmparts.to the pathetic 
is.no where better exemplified than in | 
the Othello of Shakeipcar ; except it be | 
in this beautiful incident of Homer. The | 
tendernels the fierce warrior difplays to- | 
wards his littl Aityanax ;—his putting | 
off his helmet, on obferving the child’s | 
alarm at the nodding plumes it was or- 
mamented with; his fpeech to Andro- 
mache, full of a fad, yet refolutely-ex- 
prefled prefenti:nent ot his own approache | 
ing tate, and the deftruciion of his native } 
country; his folicitude for his wife's } 
welfare, after his death ; and, lafily, | 
kis prayer for that of his haplels infant, | 
are all circumflances highly atlecting, 
and, as yet, unequalled and unimitate 
by other poets. i 
| 
i 


| 
| 
| 


A third cawle of this pre-eminence in | 
the pathos of Homer fecms nearly allied 
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to the Jaft: the contrat thefe tender: 
feenes receive from the furrounding hor. 
rors of pitilels war and ‘ontinual 
flaughter. On this, as it every where 
occurs, and mufl fufficiently ttrike every 
aitentive reader, it would be-ufelefs to 
dilate. 

Virgil has alfo thefe opportunities ¢ 
bur fe'dom makes the like powerful. ufe. 
ofthem. His pathos is very much the 
eff: of art. and is greatly enforced, if 
not often entirely ercated, by the fweer 
flowing pathetic caft of his general dic- 
tion. [twill feem no fmall prefumption 
to cenfure a poet of fuch celebrity 
without fome proof of this defect. Let 
me venture to give one, Which may ferve 
for all;—where Anna inthe very ex- 
iremity of her grief, on beholdidg her 
fifter in hee lait agonies, is made to ex- 
claim, with the air of an orator who is 
looking around him for fomething to 
excite the commileration of his audience, 
** Quid primum, delerta querat ?” What, 
fhall { thus deferted firft begin to lament? 
How different this from the unaffected 
effufions in Homer; and how well will it 
confirm the truth of the above remark, 
to thofe who can diftinguifh well. conceat- 


_ ed art from undifguifed nature ! 


With refpec&t to Homer’s characters, 
they have a vivid force that none of his 
fucceffors have been at all able to emu- 
late. Our Milton, evidently, from the 
nature of his plan, and the very {mall 
number of human characters it would 
admit ; and Virgil, Ll duppofe, from as 
evident an inferiority of genius, which 
would be ftill more confpicuous, were 


1 it not for bis beautifully-finifhhed and 


nicely adapted language. ‘The charac. 
ters of the former, have, however; been 
fometines injudicioefly compared with 


| thofe of his illuftrious predeceflor. But, 


for fuch, Milton had no exemplar in 
writing. Of courfe all their fentuments, 
except the few that could be gleaned 
from holy writ, are new, and invented 
folely forthem. To compare them with 
Hlomer's deities, who mix in battle with 
more than human animofity, and rail at 
each other with more than vulgar vehe- 
mence, were a walte of time. In read- 
ing the poems of Homer and Virgil, we 
are frequently obliged to put on a tem- 
porary compliance with the prejudices of 
the poet, and of the age in which he 
lived. It is neceflary to tollow them te 
their wars, with all the imterelt we can 
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136 The. Curate 
excite in ourfelves for their litle conten- 
tions of a day. We mult exult with 
themr-over 2 fallen enemy, and continu- 

allow an importance to events which 
it is difficult for a philofophic mind to 
admire. In Milton no fuch compliance 
is neceflary. The principal characters 
in him are of a kind that all mutt vene- 
rate. The incidents are fuch as mull 
equally inteselt the Chriffian, the philo- 
fopher, andthe man. ‘The very humsn 
perlonages are of a fuperior clafs. They 
have, as yet, isilbed none of the little 
prejudices that have fince adhered to 
thew defcendants. Their ideas are ge- 
neral, and of a dignified limplicny : 
fuch as bell beeome the progenitors ot 
mankind, while in a llate of imnoceme, 

nd purty. 

: etal Homer with thefe reafonable 
allowances, we fhall find he made hu- 
man characlers above all competition, 
and above all praile. They teem tre- 
quently to break through the calm in- 
Spiration of the poet into all the pathos 
and vehemence of the mo!t impatfioned 
drama. * Ochers fill are fullered to 
retain their [poils, cries the enraged 
svchilles ; from me only has he ravithed 
the reward of all my toils ; the beloved 
maid in whom I found fuch delight. 
Why have the Greeks attacked this city? 
Wherefore has Atrides collected fo im- 


snacnic a force? Is it not torthe fake 


of Helen? Do then the fons of Atreus 
alone, of all men, love their wives?” By 


ftrokes of mature bke this, which are | 


Sparingly admitted by other poets, but 
coproully by Homer, ihe epic adds to its 
dignity, the exceilencics of the drama. 
His charaéters feem every where natu- 
rally to develop themfelves almoit with- 
out the afiiilance of the poet, and ha- 
rangue, not like orators, but real perfon- 
ages. Even their wanderings and ab 
ruptnels, which Pope has fometimes 
(pechaps judicioufly enough), connected 
and fmoothed down, have their cfie& on 
a lover of Gimplicny ; and on one who 
willingly contemplates the remote un- 
polifhed age in which the poct wrote. 
No fucceeding author feems to have 
pofleiied any comparable fhare of that 
erGuoratixe, Mas opedpey rubes 3 that vehe- 
mence otf mind, and fervour of affec- 
tions, which enabled Homer to mix with 
fuch peculiar warmth in all the actions, 
paiiious, and featiments of his heroes, 











ana Labourer. 


al 
Ta the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine, 

SIR, 

WHEN I relate the motive that now 
induces me to addrels you, I dou) 

not your candour will excufe every de- 

fect you may meet with in the fequel. 

You mult know then, lam a married 
man, and have the happineis to be yoked 
to a prudent imduftrious woman, In 
our general concerns, we appear not on! 
to act as one bone and one fleth, but for 
the moll part, of one opinion; fave only 
ia this: particular. My aimiabte rib is 
adescted to take, what fhe calls, a com- 
Jortadie pinch ot {nuff when alone, and a 
/ecial one in company: not that J would 
be underflood to iniinuate there is that 
‘** conflant correfpondence between her 
lingers and nofe”’ which is vilible in many 
who are, what they call grammar'd in 
inuff-taking ; yet, (notwithflanding ail 
this) [have been yuder the difagrecable 
apprehentions of receiving fome part of 
that *¢ dpirit of brains” in a cup of 
tea. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as remonftrances of 
this kind are frequently attended with 
| unpleatant circumttances in domettic life, 
{ would humbly beg your kind conde- 
_feention to intert this thort epiftie in 
your eutertaining Magazine ; and en- 
dcavour to convince the fex, (if potlidie), 
that they are, in this particular, led 
more by the nole than by the undee- 
fLanding. 

1 am, fir, 
Your obedient 
humble fervant, 


CrITICUS, 
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The CURATE and LABOURER. 


\ Young couple, who refided at a little 
~* village in Yorkthire, went to the 
parifh chyrch to be married ; the curate, 
judging from the meannefs of their ap- 
pearance that they had not much moncy, 
before he began the ceremony afked tor 
his fees. ‘The labourer produced ha!f-a- 
| crown (his whole flock of tah), which 
| the parion faid was not enough, and re- 
| fuled to marry them. * Heil, faid the 
| groom, as J have uot money for all the 
| ceremony, pleafe to let me have as much 
; 
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—— 


as Jeu cule afford for half a-crown.’’ 
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POETICA 


Provocus tothe Roan te Ruin. 
Spoken by Mr. Faweett. 
Enter, driving a boy acrofs the flage. 


Awa?! ’Sblood ! Run for the au- 
thor! Wecau do nothing tll he 
appears, 

Tell him, {io lefs than five minutes we 
fhall have the houfe about our ears! 

[To the audience.) 

Oh firs! the prompter has miflaid the 
prologue, and we are all a mort. 

I fuppofe our friends above, yonder, will 
loon be making pretty fport ! 

For pity’s fake, fufict us to go on withe 
out it—Geaod, dear firs, do ! 

’Twas mott abominably dull—Zounds ! 
there lands the writer.--Well ! it's 
very true. 

One of our te tum ti heroes was to have 
fpoken it, who meafure out non- 
fenfe by the yard ; 

And our chief hope was, you’d make 
too much noife for it to be heard. 

The author had mounted on the fiilts of 
oratory and elocution : 

Not but he ‘had a fmart touch or two 
about Poland, France, and the— | 
the revolution ; 

Telling us, that Frenchman, abd Po- 
lifhman, and every man is our 
brother : 

And that all men, ay, even poor negro 
men, have a right to be free ;, one 
as well as another! 

Freedom at Icngth, faid he, like a tor- 
rent is fpreading and fwelling, 

To {weep away pride and reach the moft 
miterable dwelfing ; 

To eafe, happinefs, art, fcience, wit, 
and genius to give birth ; 

Ay, to fertilize a world, and renovate 
old earth ! 


Thus he went on, hot mentioning a 

word about the play ; ; 

For he fays prologues are blots, which 
ought to be wiped away : 


ge 





Makcuy, 1792. 


LD’ PIECES, : 


A gothic practice, and, in fpite of pre- 
cedent, not the better for beingold ; 

For, if we tell any part of the plot, it 
then becomes a tale twice told ; 

And fuch twice telling can rarely once 
excite our wonder ; , 

Ergo, he that fays nothing is leaft likely 
to blunder, 

Since, therefore, prologues are bad 
things at belt, pray, my good 
friends, 

Never mind the want of one, but live 
in hopes the play will make 
amends. 





ErinoGus, to the fame, fpoken by Mrs, 


tocks. 


M* fcenic faults and follies laid afide, 


No widow now, nor difappointed 
bride, 
My own plain felf I once again refume : 
Sent by the author here, to know his 


doom. 
Would you condemn him? Do, with 
all my heart. [parts 


Toown the truth, I don’t half like my 
Through five long acts the butt of 
ridicule, , 
A hard unfeeling heart, a flirt, a fool, 
My i: tyrant, and my lover's 
tool. 
] hoped the bitter pill he’d overcome, 
By making up an epilogue fugar- plum, 
But no !—Madam, faid he, take my 
advice, [too nice : 
And conquer feelings which are much 
Fear not to hold the mirror up to vice. 
We, who paint hu.nan characters, muft 
fhew them { them. 
Such asthey are; or nobody would know 
— But, fir, the fex | A woman l—Very 
true 3 {drew 
I’m forry fo many fat for me, while i 
—Sure! Really, fir—! Nay, don’t be 
angry, madam : 
Both atethe apple, Eve as well as Adam. 
And. while through thick and thin the 
pafiions goad, (road. 
Nor Eve nor Adam flay to pick their 
fy And, 
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And, 28 for epilogue, Ill not defcend 
Bad play by worfe bufloonery to mend. 
—Mitier, faid 1, you are too wile by 
half ; fcome to laugh : 
Folks don’t come here to learn, they 
And, if they choole, like Hottentots, 
their meat, [to eat. 
You muft provide them what they pleafe 
Lord, fir! The beauties of proportion 
never pleafe 
Such as delight ia frippery and frieze ! 
Do we not fee, by man of travell’d 
tale, 
Ta open hail on rifing pillar plac'd, 
Griffon or Sphinx th’ infulted eye be- 
fore ; [the door 7 
While Pilato’s baft flands hid behind 
But good advice, 1 find, is thrown 


away ? 

— Yes, ie advice is like a rainy day ; 

Which, though it make our barns and 
coffers full, 

Is often fplenetic, and always dull. 

Our commen caule, then, let us fawly 
truft j juft. 

With thole who are to fenfe and nature 

| To the anxdtence. | 

‘«* The rickeft foil, and moft invig’rate 
feed, weed : 

Will here and there infefled be ‘with 

‘The gaudy poppy rears its broad bull 

; gj i aia | thed ; 

Among the wheat, fomnif’rous dews to 

‘Then wherelve’er rank, couch-grais, 
fern, or tares are found, , 

’Tis yours to hand-weed, horfe-hoe; 
clear, and til the ground.” 


ene ne A, 


Jo an AnsinTt FRiEND. 


with one dear friend, retired from 
care to live, 
Was all that fortune, al) that life could 
give : j lore, 
"This boon, kind nature, from her various 
Jndulgent gave ie, and I afk no more. 
lo carly youth, ‘ere reafon taught to 
heuee | Woe 5 
The latent iprings of pleafure, and of 
When fancy wild purfued the Sylvan 
maids | fhades, 
Qn Herclay’s mountains, or in Eden's 
‘i hen glow'd my brealt with tfriendthip’s 
facred flame, | name. 


And felt the pailion, cre I knew the 





PO-E.T ® Y. 
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With growing years, when learned 
Yates dilplay’d 
The rays of fcience o’er the mental thade, 
How oft’ in Pattifon’s neglected groves, 
Where yet, perchance, his haplels {pirit 
roves. 
The deareil, Jfs! of thy fons can fay, 
How. oft’ we’ve talk’d the varied hours 
awny. 1 long, 
Hail, happy plains! tho’ now forfusk 
Dear to the Mule, and objecls of hee 
fong. [adorn ! 
Dear as the fimites that Sy/wia’s cheeks 
Dear as the fmiles that gild the vernal 
morn ! [ impart, 
Such joy, my F—r—r! fiill thofe fcenes 
When firft f knew the goodneis of thy 
)eart. 
Too earlyloit—by fate’s feveré decree, 
"Foo early’ banifh’d, tar from thefe and 
thee ! [infpire, 
Yet while fair Fancy fhall this brea 
And wake to melody the breathing iyre ; 
While time Mall fpare to blaft my hum- 
ble bays, 
Nor all: negieed lie thefe artlefs lays ; 
So long the mem’ry ‘of our friendihi 
patt, (thal! laft. 
Thy name; thy honours, and thy praife 
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ANNA’s URN. 
FE Ncompak'd in an angel’s frame, 
An angel’s virtwe lay 

But foon did heaven affert its claim, 
Ané call it’s own away,: 

My Anna’s gone, and {weet content 
Shall never more return, 

What now hall fill thele widow’d arms? 
Ah, me! ah, me! ah, me ! my An- 

na’s urn! 


Around its bafe, to deck the fod, 
I'll rifle from my bower 

The woodbine, jelamine, and the rofe, 
With every fragrant flower : 

At eve, when Phebus quits the plain, | 
And at its firft return, 

You'll find me watering with my tears 
The fhrouds, the fhrouds, the throuds, 

. around my Anna’s arn! 


Each rural fcene my Anna lov’d, 
Around our peacelul cot ; 
Conteniment’s beams for ever fhone, 
So happy was our lot ; 
But 














But Anna’s gone and fweet content, 
Shall never more return ? 
Our fleecy flock fhall ceafe to graze 
And bileat, and bleat, and bleat, a- 
round my s\nna’s urn! 


Pleafure that crown'd each varying hour, 
Is now for ever flown! 

The fweets of each returning day, 
Ts fled now Anna’s gone: 

For Anna’s gone and {weet content, 
Shall never more return: 

You ne'er thal! find this widow’d heart 
But in, but in, but ing my Anna's urn. 


+e —- ee ee ee + 


Maria of Moucines. 


WAS near a thicket’s calm retreat, 


Under a poplar tree, 
Maria chofe her wretched feat, 
To weep her lorrow free ; 
Fier lovely form was fair to views 
As drawn at opening day, 
But ah! fhe mourn’d her love not true, 
And wept her griefs away. 


The brook flow’d gently at her Feet, 
In murmurs fmooth along ; 

Her pipe which once fhe tun’d more 

fweet, 

--Had now forgot its fong ; 

No more.to charm the vale fhe tries, 
For grief had fill'd her breatt ; 

Thofe joys which once the ufed to prize; 
But love had roub’d her reft. 


Poor haplefs maid, who can behold 
Thy forrow fo fevere, 

And hear thy love-torn ftory told, 
Without a falling tear? 

Maria, lucklefs maid, adieu, 
Thy forrow foon muft ceafe ; 

For heiv’n will take a maid fo true, 
‘To everlafting peace. 





ee 


To Mrs. Robinfon. 


WHEN Sappho, from the lofty fteep, 
O’erwhelm'd with dire defpair, 


Plung’d headlong in the foaming deep, . 


To end her hopelefs care; 

Venus, who faw the tuneful maid, 
Bend o’er the yawning wave, 

Sent her own fon, the nymph to aid— 
He came too late to fave! 


PO fT RY. 


‘ 
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But, as the trembling {pirit rofe 
To feek its calma » 
Venus, in pity to her woes, 
This gentle boon beftow’d : 
No more the viclim of defpait 
Shall Sappho’s fpirit move ; 
But on the éarth, devinely fair, 
Claim every gazers love ! 


}] Again the wond’rous nymph appears 


More tuneful, more divine ; 
She brings freth mufic from the fpheres, 
For ah! hee lyre is thine! 


EvuGENIUs. 





SoNNET, 








On reading Mrs. Robinfon’s Vancenza. 


WHEN thy fweet language greets the 
polith’d ear, | woe ; 
And Nature 's piétur’d in thy tale of 
Yor fair Elvira’s pangs we drop a tear ; 
Vacanza’s virtues teach our hearts to 
glow ! 
Nor can Montalba’s cunning ought avail, 
We thrink difgufted from her artful 
fuare ; (pale, 
Petrozi's blood -ftained knife, and vifage 
Alarms the fenfe, and bids mankind 


beware ! 
But the poor pilgrim, fad misfortune’s 
chile, fighs, 


Awakes our pity and demands our 
Born to endure each woe; diltraéted—~ 
wiid— {flies ! 
From man, and confolation’s voice, he 
Thus modeit merit hides from public 


fight, [the thades of night. 
While guilt prouls wolf-like, *midft 
JUBA. 





> 


An EPIGRAM. 


A Juftice feated on a country bench, 
Upon the trial of a buxom wench ; 

The court being noify, filence! there he 
faid— : 

Silence again '—but no one him obey’d : 

At laft he in a violent paflion cries, 


ig. ’Tis ftiange the court, thus all my 


words defies, 
Here I've decided caufes!—this the third, 


Without being able yet to hear a word.’ 


FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


Conflantinople, Dec. 24. 


back left the capital in a fecret man- 
ner, returned here the 23d inftant, in a 
{mall boat, a manner equally as myf- 
terioys. He has been to give inftruc- 
tions in different places for the building 
of men of war, and has purchafed great 
quantities of naval ftores, which are to 
be fent to Cohftantinople immediately. 

A few weeks ago the republic of Po- 
land fent to the grand vizir a charge des 
affaires, charged with fome prefents, and 
‘a fecret commiffion, the refult of which 
we have not yet learned ; but the grand 
vizir has in return fent prefents to the 
charge des affaires. 

Prince Ypfilanti, late Hofpodar of 
Moldavia, is agrived here, but has re- 
ceived an order from the grand fignior 
to retire to Ris country houfe on the 
banks of the canal. 

Alicant, Fan. to. We learn from the 
coaflsof Barbary, that the king of Mo 
rocco, fearful of an attack on the part of 
our troops, has given the moit preffing 
orders to fortify by land and fea the ci- 
ties of Tangiers and Tctuan, and to re- 
inforce the garrifon of thofe two places. 
He has, however, another motive for 
thefe precautions. Iflama, his brother 
and inycterate enemy, is making every 
effort to dethrone him, and render him 
{elf mafter of the kingdom. Many of 
the principal provinces of Morocco fide 
with him, and have revolted’; and the 
king is in want both of men aad money. 
‘The negroes alfo refufe to obey him, and 
provitions are at an enormous price. 

Madrid, Jan. 20. The king, he- 
fides the fortiefs of Oran, has ceded that 
of Mazalquivir, to the regency of Al- 


{and Magalquivir the produétions on 
He Captain Pacha, who fome days: that part of the coaft, fuch as wool, 











wax, meat, leather, &e. Thus Spain 
has renounced a poffeffion which the hag 
held 60 years, having taken Oran from 
the Algerines in the year 1732. 

Copenhagen, Fan. 28. ‘Ten thoufand 
crowns have already been fublcribed to- 
wards erecting a monument to perpetu- 
ate the éenfranchifement of the peafants, 
The obelifk will be built of Bornholm 
fione, and the figures of Italian marble. 

Vienna, Fan. 28. Weare affured 
here, that the Roffian army which is in 
Moldavia and Wallachia has orders to 
pafs through Poland ; a plan which, if 
executed, may have a very material ef- 
fect. 
 Peterfourgh, Fan. 31. The police of 
Peterfburgh, who have for fome time 
paft, by ordér of the court, ufed the ut- 
moft vigilance ta prevent the propaga- 
tion of the principles of the French ré- 
vo'ution, have made all the innkeepers or 
proprietors of public hotels engage, by 
a Written agreement, whenever they fee 
three or four perfons together, and hear 
them difcourfing on the new conilitutioa 
of France, to inform againft them im- 
mediately. — 

Berlin, Feb. 2. Contraéts have been 
made for a great number of horfes, 


which ar€to be delivered within a month 


after they are demanded. Poland, and 
not France, is fyppofed to be the caule 


| of thele difpofitions. 


i 


} 


| 


Frapkfort, Feb. 3. We learn from 
Vienna, that the primate of Hungary 
has incurred the emperor's difpleafure 5 
le is aceyled of having fomented and 


nourithed the late troubles in Hungary. 
Raris, Feb, 16. 


“hed Pare 4 lhe following letter 
_ + the fortifications raifed thére by | from the French kin 


¢ Spaniards are to be demolifhed, and : of the! 


the places difmanteled. Sprin, how- 
ever, is tb carry On an ekehilive trade in 
thofe cities, and is to have magazines 
nd factories there for that purpole. 
ihe Spaniards are alfo to have the par- 
teular privilege of exporting from 





g, upon the fubje 
ate reports concerning his depar- 
ture froin Paris, was read, on the night 


of the 13th inftant, to che municipality 





of Paris. 
‘* I have already, gentlemen, at feve- 


| tal interviews, moticed the reports en 
ran! deayoy'ed ko pe circulated as to | 


pretende 
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DoMESTI®2 


ended departure from Paris, and | 
believed that what, I had faid, would be 
fufficient to refure them ; but, as many 
jll dilpoled perfons continue to alarm 
the inhabitants of Paris, and to calum- 
niate my intentions, by propagating 
others of a fimilir import, I with to 
give the cleareft explanation poflible of 
my fentiments in that refpect. 

é; | know the duties impofled upon 
me by the contlitution, and thete I fhall 
fulil; [ know allo the rights which it 
has given me, aud [ fhall never interdict 
myfelf from the power of ufing them. 
Nothing, therefore, cetaits me at Paris, 
bor my will. I believe my prefence to 
be neceffary here, and I declare that 
here lam difpoted to remain ; that here 
J will remain. When 3 fhall have rea- 
fons for going elfewhere, I fhall not con- 
cealthem. 

«© T add, that only the moft obftinate 
perveifion, or a total lofs of underitand. 


INTELLIGENCE. 14t 


sj 


Hamburgh, March t. The emprefe 
of Ruflia is at prefent employing all the 
means to make Oczakow, a place of the 
greatell conicquence. ‘Thole who re- 
collect the origin of Peterfourgh will not 
doubt of fucceds. 
Hague, March 2. On the 6th of 
January, the grand fultan was employed 
in devotional exercifes, at the mofque 
of faint Sophia, when an Arab, ap- 
proaching as near as the divifions of the 
tempie and the vigilance of the guards 
wold pe-mit, threw at him a leaden 
lnuilec of the weight of more than a 
pound and a half. The bullet miffed 
the fovereign, but was thrown with fuch 
violence, as to break one of the baluf- 
trades, upon which he was leaning. 
The man has been apprehended, and 
has the appearance of being a maniac, 
but the habits of fulpicion, which difline 
guifh the dark policy of the Turkith go- 
vernment, remove all reflraints of mercy 





ing, can permit any doubts to be con- 
tinued, as to my inviolable devotion to 
the happinefs of the nation, and my at- 
tachment to the inhabitants of Paris. 
Signed LOUIS. 
6¢ To the mayor and municipal 
officers of Paris.” 

The municipal body immediately 
agreed to fend a deputation to the king, 
for the purpole of exprefling their lively 
fatisfaction and joy upon the receipt of 
thefe new affurances from his majefty. 

Vienna, March 1. His Imperial ma- 
jefly, the. ewperor Leopold, died this 
afternoon, about four o’clock, of an in 
flammatory fever which, falling in his 
bowels, retifted all the power of medicine 
and proved fatal on the third day of his 
ilinels. 


~< andy 


and jultice from the public meafures 
taken upon the occafion. He is confi- 
dered as che member of a confpiracy 
formed to produce a revolt in the capital ; 


grand fultan feems almoft to wih, that 
| there fhouid he no people. 

Jhe police have orders, which they 
execute with very willing vigour, to 
feize and force from the metropolis all 
perfons, whom they do not know and 
approve. Every day fince that of the 
alfault, hundreds of perfons hate been 
accordingly tranfported into Alia, at the 
will of the police officers; and the in- 





terror, being uncertain, each night, that 
they may be permitted to remain with 
their families till tue morning. 





DOMESTIC 


Gibraltar Bay, Yan. 1792. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


and, that there may be no sevolts the 


habitants live in a flate of the utmoft ° 
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_ to receive bribes from the Spanith court. 
HE political ftate of the neighbour- His two brothers, fupported by the court 
ing country is not exactly known of Madrid, and a moft powerful faction 
jn England.—The prefert emperor of at home, have laid claim to the fove- 
lorocco, Muly Yazed, who was late!y  reignty, and the greateit exertions have 
proclaimed on the death of his father, is | been made on boch fides. 
at the head of a powerful army. Heis | The Spaniards have 47 gun and mor- 
the particular friend of the Englith; fo | tar boats in fight of us; deferters are 
much fo, that immediately on bis accef- | coming in every day from Spain, who 
fion to the throne, he put to death his | inform us they expedt hourly to be. nbard 
: prime minifter, whe from the | T angiers, which, it is expected, will be 
ginning of the laft war periuaded him | an eaiy Conquelt, as the fortifications 
formerty 
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former ly deemed impr able, are at this 
moment in arujnous flate. ‘The Sva- 
niards certainly mean to take polleffion 
of it, and the coalt along to Ceuta; nor 
does there appear any thing to prevent 
them, as they have a numerous army at 
band, both cavalry and imfantry. 

By a coriair jult come into the bay, 
we have the difagreeable intelligence that 
the Spaniards have made good a landing 
with their artillery at Yafice ; the aflairs 
of o¢r triend Muly Yazed mult there- 
fore be extremely critical, , 

Briflol, Feb. 18. The very exorhe- 
tant price of fugar, we are confidently 
told, has fo leffned the confumpton of 
it in this city, that the grocers heavily 
complain of the aloft total lols of their 
trade in that article; and, indeed, 
there can be little doubt, but that a 
much longer continuance of its prefent 
enormous price will fo reconcile the 
public co its difufe, as to evince the im- 
policy ef having railed it fo extrava- 
ganily. | 

Upor an accurate furvey mace fince 
new year’s day laft, the new buildings 
raund London, which have been con- 
ftrudted in the courfe of ten years, are 
no fewer than 70,000 dwellings. 

Chatham, Feb. 24. Werlnefday laf 
notice was given tothe artilicers of this 
Dock-yard, that in anfwer to their pe- 
tition to the admiralty and navy boards, 
they will be allowed to work two tides 
extra per day, during the fum-ner 
months, to commence from the rft ef 
Aprilnext. This agreeable information 
aforded the people much fatisfaction. 

Feb 25. On the 16th initant, at nine 
o'clock in the eveniag, a gang of twelve 
men, armed with knives and bludgeons, 
afkmbled on Saffron hill, and asappears, 
from a fpirit of wanton barbarity, fell, 
with their bludgeons and knives, upon 
every perfon they met with, many of 
whom where, dangeroufly bruifed and 
wounded, by ftabs they received on the 
file add face. One poor labouring man, 
who was quietly pafling by them, fell 
a victun to the cruchties pradifed by 
thele defperadoes, for him they purfued, 
ond one of the party gave him a mor- 
tal wound in his fide. After he fell, 
this wretch kicked the poor man, and 
famped upon him, and with the refi of 
Ris Compaagions knocked down the gen- 
tleman who took the wounded man into 


his houle, and demolithed his windows. 








INTELLIGENCE. 





The name of the unfortunate mag 
was Jordan Hofty : he was taken to 
St. Bartholemew’s hofpital, where he Jin- 
gered a fhort tune, and died. 

Some of the gang whe committed thefe 
horrid outrages being known, and intel- 
ligence being received that Armftrong, 
one of them, was then in the neigh. 
bourhood of Chick-lane, three perfons 
went and apprehended him about one 
o'clock in the day: and twenty of the 
fellow’s companions rufhed out upon 
thera with deawn knives, and they faved 
their lives only by flight. 

Ona Friday “night two of the gang 
were taken in Holborn, Armitrong and 
Jones, who were on Saturday examined 
at, Bow-ftreét, and were by fevcral per- 
fons fworn to have been very active is 
the above fhocking tranfaction; that 
Armflrong was thea with a drawn krife 
in his hand, and, as well as Jones, had a 
bludgeon, with which they knocked 
down feveral perfons, who appearec and 
identified them. 

They were both committed for re-ex- 
amination ; in the mean time every ex- 
ertion will be ufed to apprehend the ref}, 
moft of whom are known. 

Dudlin, Feb. 28. About half paft 
four o’clock yeflerday afternoon, the 
fheet iron funnel from one of the ftoves, 
either that in the corridore, or that in the 
hat! forming the weflern wing of the 
court of requefts, which paffcd through 
the roof clofe by the bafe of the great 
dome, was obferved from the flreet to 
be on fire, but no further noticed until 
a few minutes pafl five, when the mem- 
bers in the houfe were alarmed by the 
tumultuous buftle of a nunaber of peo- 
p'e pafiing and repaffing in feeming con- 
fulion, before the windows, which frony 
the bafe of the dome, threw light inte 
the houte. 

Immediately an alarm of fire was 
given, and the houle filling with fmoke, 
corroborated this alarm. It was thought, 
however, too trifling to interrupt the 
bufineis of the houte, when fome one of 
the members who had difcerned the fire 
from the fireet and had made his way to 
the root, looking down into the hovfe 
from one of the ventilators, confirmed 
the apprehenfions of thofe within, by 
faying the dome was ferrounded by fires 
and would 4umble into the houle in five 
minutes. ‘. 

The fpeaker inftartly put the queflton 
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éf adjournment ; and all members raw 
into the freets where they had the 
angttification to obferve the dames burit- 
ing forthon all fides trom the bafe of the 
dome ; and the fplendid pile crowned 
with all the horrors of conflagration. 

In tefs than three quarters of an. hour 
from the firft appearance of ignition, 
the whole dome was furrqunded by a 
volume of fire, which foon made aper- 
tures on all fides, by melting the copper 
fram the wood work, and thus exhibit- 
ing the cavity of the dome filled with 
flames like a huge furnace, and vomiting 
every moment torrents of fire. 

- The whole pile now prefented a grand 

fpecimen of the horrible fublime - and 
firuck the mind with the recolleétion of 
the Miltonic Pandemonium. 

About half paft fix, the dome, burnt 


on all fides from its fupporting principals, - 


tumbled into the houfé wih one great 
crath, and committed the ruinous vorac- 
eity of its flames to every thing fur- 
rounding. | ' 

Parties of horfe and fcot from the 
garrifon were immediately brought to 
keep off the populace, and preveut as 
well plunder to the chambers, as inter- 
ruption to the firemen. ‘The flames 
having {pent their fury on. the houte of 
commons, fpread their ravages to the 
reft of the building, and blended every 
thing fufceptible of combuftion in the 
cominon ruin. 

The immenfe volumes of flames that 
filled the furrounding atmofphere, and 
the fhowers of fire that fel! on all fides, 
threatened deftruction to the vicinities 
a the rear of the building, fo far as 
’ Fleet-ftreet, and even.to the fiups.moor- 
ed en Afton’s Quay. 

Happily aod providentially the: calm- 
nefs of the night prevented. the mifchief 
that would otherwife have been inevit- 
able. 

We have the pleafure to learn, how- 
ever, that the valuabie library, and all 
the papers of importance, were faved. 

About half-paft one o'clock this 
morning, the fire, which was then con- 
fined within the lower part of the-houfe 
of commons, was almoft extinguithed. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 14. Lady Eleonora Dundas, of 
Capron Hall, Scotland, of a fon.—a3. 


The tady of W. Lindley, of Ho!yrood- 
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houfe, efq. 6f a daughter.--4.5. The laity 
of Rt. Walton, of Rathbone Place, efq. 
ofa daughter. — The Countels of Ayles- 
‘fordy.ofa fon.— March. 5. The lady of 
jieut. col, Burrard, of Walthamflow, of 
a fon.—7. The lady of Claud Ruffell, of 
W impole-ft. .efq. of a fon.—16. ‘The 
lady of the right hon. G. H, Neville, of 
a fon:—The hon. Mrs. Pole, of Hano- 
ver-{q. of a fon. 


MARRIAGES, 


Fe 1+. The rev. C. Philips, brother 
to the member for Some fethire, to mils 
Blackmore.—Stephen Martin Leake, of 
Harpur-ft. efq..to milfs Goodwyn, of 
Great Ormond-{t.—Ed. DPembertoa, 
eig. capt. ia the firit battalion of royals, 
jto mils Smythe, eldelt daughter of the 
late Nicholas Smythe, of Condover, efq. 
—-W. Cotton, efg. of the cuitom -houtey 
to mils. Savery, of Lambeth.—Philip 
Tracy, of Coventry, efq, to mifs Eliza 
Baker-—J. Cantrel, of York, efy. tomifs 
Leonora Hud{fon.— Rd. Newton, of Bee- 
wick, ef. to mifs Long. —18. Ed. :Giby 
bons, efg. younger fon of the late fir J. 
Gibbons, bart. to mifs Salter.—J. ‘Tan- 
ner, of Lombard-fl. efq. to mifs Emma 
Hifcox Carnalt, of Hackney.—Thomas 
Heratio Batchelor, of Hortiead, Norfolk, 
e{fq. to mifs Jane Beevor.—Theo. Baker, 
of Parhament.ft.' Weftniniler, efq. to 
roils Emily Smear.—ja. Coull, of Ath- 
grove, efq. M. D. to mifs Dunbar, 
daughter of the late fir, Alex. Dunbar, 
of Northfield, bart.—Kd. Beven, cf the 
Middle Temple, efq. to mifs Norris, of 
Great Ruflel-tt) Bloomfbury.—21. ho. 
Lewin, dof Bufty Mill Herts, efy. to 
mifs Anne Fawcett, of ‘Pring.— Hugh 
dill, elg. of the 66th ‘regt. of foot, to 
mifs Kirwan, fecond daughter 6f Richard 
Kirwan, of Craig, county of Galway, 
eig.—-23. Sir J. Rous, bart-to mils Whit- 
teker.-~W. Lawion, of York, efq. to 
milfs Smith.—2s5. Orfeer Wefton, efg: 
to milfs Vickery, of .Crown-fireer, St. 
James's Park.—W. Grey, of St. Al- 
bans, eq. to mifs Jemima Smith.—W., 
Gee, of Portland-ft. efq. to mifs Anna 
Paitern Could.—J. Waldo, of Briftol, 
efq. to mils Pope of that city.—William 
Nottidge, of Bocking, Effex, efg. to mifs 
Louifa Browning, daughter of J. Brown- 
ing, of Bermonifey, efg.—Sa. Bodding- 
ton, of Mark-lane, efq. to mifs Afhbur- 
ner.—AMarch 1. Capt. Shaw, of Flock- 


borough, to mile Lewtas.—G. Heaflop, 
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setdelt fon of fir Alex. Craufurd, bart. te 
mils to lord vifcount Gage. 


Gage, filter 
Ne marquis of Abercorn, to lady 
i Hawes —Francis Ridfdale, ot 
Leeds, cfg. to mils D. Wiggtelworth of 
Town Head.—s0. Vilcount Percival, to 
mifs Wynn daughter to col. Wynn, late 
amemlx. for Carnarvon.-— The rev. Fer- 
gus Graham, LL. D. rector of Arthuret 
and Kick Andrew upou Ek, to mifs. 
a Gale, of Carlifte.—Godfchall 
, of Albemarle-it. fq. to mifs 
Francis, daughttr of Philip Fraw- 
cis, of St. James’s-iq. efq.— Che vifcount 
Cliff.ion, to lady Caroline Spencer, eldeli 


hter of the duke of Marlborough. 

~~ The hon. Auguttus Buder, to miis 
Danvers, only, daughter of fir John Dan- 
vers, of Suithland, Leicefterthire.-—- Rd. 
Joliudhon, efg. M. P. for Milbourne Pore, 
-to mifs Covrtenay, eldeft daughter of J.. 
Courtenay, efq. M.-P tor Lamworth.— 
The hon. and rev. J. E. Agar, to the 
sdhon. mils Flower, filter to lord vifcount: 


fon of the the bithop of Raphoe, to mifs’ 
Montgomery, of the Uall, Deoyheda.— 
ts. Lhe rev. Mr. Bingham, of Nor- 
bury, Derbyhhice, to Mife Corles, of 
Cheiter. 


DEATHS. 


Fed. 13. Milward Kowe, ¢fq. com. 
millioner ‘of the falt duties.— fhomas 
Beckett, of Littleton, Wilts, ‘<fy.—5d. 
Hofkius, of Manchetler, efy.— dir Nor- 
ton Rebialon, of Newby, Yorkthire, 
bart.—Peregrine Furye, cig. ane of the 

entlemen of his majelly’s privy cham- 
ig. Vittoria Charloue, dowager 
mmargtavine of Brancvenburg Bareith.— 
Ra. W ilkue, of Ladythoro, Sechain, ef. 
—Gilhbe:t Haynes, of Chefler, efy,—r8. 
Tho. Stuart, ef. treafurer to the bank 
of Scotland.—The rev. Tho. Cockayne, 
vicar of St. Mary Rotherhithe. —John 
Durbin, of Mainttone-court, Heretordhh. 
efy.— Jonathan Price, of Clapham, Surry, 











Athbrook.— lhe rev. J. Haekins, eldett 





Marriages ond Deaths. 
efq. ~G. Lowther, ‘of Kilbrue, Ireland, 


efqg.—at. The hon lieut. W. Porbes, 

- eft fon of lord aaa gs Miller) 
of ni hefbrid , € . um hre 
of Be Suffex, c.f, 5. ~ pal 
ment, of St. Helen’s Bifhopfyate-{t. eq, 
—2}3. Sir Jofhua Reynolds, of Leicefter. 
fields, knt.—Fr. Gore, of Lyme, Dorfet- 
frie, cfg.—]. Rex, of Whitechapel, efq. 
~eMife Jacopina Henderfon, daughter of 
the late fir John Henderfon, ot Kdin- 
burgh, bart.—a6. Sir Rd. Bickerton, bart, 
rear admiral of the White.—27. Cyrus 
Maigre, of Cecil-ft. Strand, efq —Tho. 
Streatfield, of Stoke Newington, efq.— 
—W, dinclair, of Hempriggs, Caithnefs, 
efg.— The rev. J. Horner, D. D. rector 
of Lincoln college, Oxford.—-Chritio- 
pher Pile, of thaverford- weft, efq.—Da- 
vid Hewfun, of Botolph-lane, eiq.—Rr. 
Lathropp, of Kenfington-fquare, cly.— 
The hon. G. Hewit, of the 311 regt. 
of fuot.—-Bale Turner, af Malpas, efy.— 
H. Flower, of Southampton, efg.—‘The 
rev. Mr. Halton, redtoc of Southampton. 
-March 1. The rev. Thomas Burnett, 
M. A. vicar of Brough: under-Stammore, 
Wclimareland.—2. Samuel Wood, of 
Woodthorpe, Yorkthire, efq.—s. Mic. 
Barnawel, efg. a capt. in the Eait India 
company’s ‘fervice.—Ifaac Rutton, of 
Afhtord, Kent, efg.—The rev. Richard 
‘fueman, M, Ai tub«dean of Chichefter. 
—Abraham Atkin¢, ef Clapham, efq:— 
W. Allton, cf Canterbury, efqs—1H% 
The carl of Butes.—Dennis Hort, of 
Chelter, efg.—The rev. Sa. Jackfon, 
rector of Stiited, Eflex.—13. The lady 
of H. Afkew, of Redhough, Durham, efq. 
14. Licut.C, Hamilton, of the Bengyl 
efablifament.—The hon. hac Folter, ° 
member for Dunleer, in Ireiand.—Sir 
Stephen Nath, of Brifiol, Kot.—The 
tev. C. Booth, prebendary of York and 
Salifaury.--Sir W. Codrington, bart. 
meinber for Tewkefbury.—P. Cranker, 
of Cannon-ft. efg —Mrs. Windham, re- 
lidt Of the late W. Windham, of Fel- 
briggy Norfork, efq.—Frederic Charles 
Kanhit, of Little St.) \Helen’s, efq.—Dr. 
Lawrence Nunns, of Lancalter.—17. 
Mrs. Burrard, relict of the lace George 
Burrard, of Lymington, efq. 
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